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LINES, 


On hearing a lively strain of music. 
Original. 


Oh! not for me that song of gladness— 
Those wild, rejoicing strains of glee; 
Fitter for me the melting sadness 
Of minstrelsy. 


Strange power hath such upon ‘my heart 
Where many a grief in silence dwells! 

Ah! when shall they, with life, depart, 
And cease their spells? 


Yet wherefore thus, my woe revealing, 
Do these unbidden tear-drops start? 
Back to your sonrce—the fount of feeling— 
Be still, my heart. 


Forget those visions of the past, 
In which thy memory revels now; 
They were too wildly bright to last 
With constant glow. 


Cease to regret thy vanished gladness, 
And seek contentment for thy lot; 

The thoughts that work thy soul to madness 
Be all forgot. 


Once more arouse thy slumbering pride, 
Nor waste thy life in useless grief,— 
And seek, whatever ills betide, 
In heaven, reliet. ELORA. 


Piilad 


elphia, 1837. 


ELLEN PEIRCY, 


A LEGEND OE THE REVOLUTION. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


Original. 


t 


“Say no more, Isabel, I entreat you—I would not hear you | 
plead in vain; but my resolution is unalterable—I must and will || 


return to our dear native land. Who that witnessed, as I did, 
the agony of spirit with which you bade farewell to your home 
and friends, and saw your tears and pale cheek for long months 

after our arrival here? who that knew how fondly 
ever spoken of that far-off shore, would expect to hear you 
thus remonstrate against a return thither? But women are 
inconsistent creatures, and always ready to oppose their hus- 
bands, even if the thing Propose -d is according to their most 
sanguine wishes.” 

#4, Edward, how little do you know of the heart that 
has beode long open to your inspection—bare and undisguised 
in your sight. 
father and mother, my brothers and only sister remained 


My 


in the dear mansion in which I had dwelt with them ever since || 


my birth. We had grown up altogether like scions from the 


same root, and together in our love we had beautified our 
the shrub, 


ative spot. We had planted and nursed the tree, 


and the fair flower together, and the clustering vines that in- 
tertwined over our favorite bower seemed to bind together, still | 


more closely, pa young hearts that so often congregated be- 
ation from that endeared 
1ome and all my kindred, and on in your loved society 
nourn my exile from my childhood’s loves, is most true. Here 


neath them. That I felt my sep 


I was a stranger in a strange land. 
spects from the country we had left; subjected toso many and 
so great privations and inconveniences, truly I did often think, 
with feelings of deep regret, of the comforts I had left behind. 

But now, Edward, I have no home in that land? My father 
and mother are both, I trust, in the home of eternal peace— 
my brothers are scattered over the face of the wide world, and 
that one dear sister is, like myself, far away from her once 
d spot. Why should I now wish to return thither? 


] ov 


sight of that deserted spot would open in my heart afresh, 


S 


you have 


When we left our country, I came from home. | 


So different in all re- | 


| Swiftly and bitterly passed the hours till the time of, 


The 








| should then be dean i in my household hegi®ypa 
|| own country, and strange to the companions of 
| Oh, no, I cannot return thither. My home is now here, Wliere | 
Ht have so long dwelt with you, andwehere We have expetienced | 
|| both sorrow and j joy. This spot we have cultivated, and beau- | 
|| tified, and called it home, and it long has been home to me. 
|| And our children, Edward, to them this land is truly home. | 
|| Reared amidst its wild beauties, they lovgit with nature’s en- 
|| thusiasm. Ellen’s patriot husband will never leave his native 
land, and our Henry recognizes e to our mother country, | 
and burns to see these colonies ben her oppressions——” 
| “Silence, Isabel! 
|that. ‘Ellen’s patriot husband!’—a proud, fierce rebel! 
| has turned Henry’s head with his cursed sophistries. 
|oppressions of our mother country! IsdBély | 
speak in this strain no more.” Who made you and these mad | 
boys judges over and parliament? I am ready, as every | 
English-blooded man and woman sliould be, to bow with im. | 
|| plicit submission; and gince the standard of rebellion is reared, | 

| in these lands of prpemeer friends of loyalty and 
| order proscribed and persecu if show on which side of | 
i the Atlantic my heart is. Let four preparations be speedily | | 
|| made—we sail with the first vessel!” and Mr. Peircy walked | 
|| with an air of true English importance and decision from the ; 
'| house, while his gentle Isabel sunk pon a sofa inv" burst of | 
|torturing feeling. Long and bitterly @id. she weep} for her | 
| heart was full; and whenever she sought to dry her , SOM 
‘long loved“Waton met their vamielaaa push 
|| forth afresh. She rose and knelt, and “pressed het, hand over 
her aching eyes; but her mind was too much disturbed—she | 
|| could not pray, and she wept on till startled by the voice of 
her almost worshipped daughter. 

“For heaven’s sake, mother, whaf"is ‘the’ mattethe Speak, 


He 
The 


dear mother! what is the meaning of this?” | 


It was soon told, and Ellen clung frantic, tober moth- 
er’s bosom and sobbed out the angifish of an agdfiized spirit, 

But what avail the tears of womamWhen her lord is a haughty 
and imperious man? Great is the Sacrifice he requires of her 
—even the surrender of nature’s sympathies, the suppression | 
of her gefuine emotions, the prostration of all her hopes, 
wishes, and inclinations at the foot of his despotic pleasure. | 


And although she dispute him not, if a sigh, or a tear speak | 
reluctance, he will haughtily rebuke her that her feelings are 
rebellious, and hold himself aggrieved that her will is under 
so poor vassalage to his, when he would not turn from the 
most trifling pursuit to gratify her dearest wishes. 

Peircy was a man of this spirit, and his wife—no wonder 
she abhorred tyranny in a government—suffered too se- 
verely by the despotic lord of her own fond heart; for she 
truly loved her husband, and when he would have persuaded 
Ellen to leave her rebel husband and go with 


' to Eng- 
land, her very soul shuddered—not merely that Re should en- 
deavor to divide those whom God and the laws of his country | 
had joined together, but that he Who had known the constancy 
of the mother should judge so ® lightly of the d@iighter’s heart. | 
| Ellen shrunk aghast! It was agony to take @ Jast farewell of | 
the parents who had cherished her so fondly; but separation } 


from her first, her only love, was not to be thetight offfand fer- | 


{| 


| vently did she thank her heavenly Father that her Dudley was 


not a man of her parent’s obstiglacy and austerity. | 
-| 
ration arrived; and then that parting wasa bitter one. TF ah 
as he felt his mother’s bosom throb against his own, whispered 
“I will go with you.” 

”’ she answered, “stay and console Ellen—stay || 
i and retain the home of my happiness which is now bequeathed || 


“No, never; 


Idhood. 


I can hear you speak in any strain buf} 


me hear you | 


| all the ardent love of country Mes Hy 
|| the wild wood, hunt the wild deef, 


| the greatness of Gop. 


' dant and their grain abun 


honora- 


+ 





By 


the hand of his beloved boy an ght how soon it might 
| be bathed im the best bldbd of old England. And as his sweet 
Ellen cluag around his neck he almost resolved to stay and 
| share the fate of the rebel colonies. Poor Isabel! Her heart 
| was wholly Broken, She resigned hers a hopeless grief. 
Her children were all the world to her, and to be thus torn 
| from them, it was more than her spirit could endure. Ellen 
, clung to her bosom—neither could articulate the farewell that 
was bursting her bosom. At length the mother sunk under 
her feelings, and Ellen was borne half frantic from the beach. 
The Peireys arrived safe in England, and Ellen, when her 
|| first sorrow had subsided, clung yet more fondly to the ®e- 
|| loved one, who, with her brother, was all now left to her. She 
had no other relations on the broad continent. She was a fe- 
male of no common ch eter; for she possessed, at once the 
utmost tenderness of th heart, and thie- judgment, 
| decision, an@ magnanimity of an of experience. Her 
| patriotism, “@ipugh still, was dee firm; for it was founded 


'| upon observation, reflection, and a thorough conviction of the 


this latter, senti- 

brot ho felt 
) those who range 
subdue the wild land,, 

Who can love his home Tike him who has made that ho: 
Who has converted the dar§ forest into luxurjaptameadows¢ 
Who, atthe looks around upon the waving graip, 

ruit laden orclieiiape ’ neat dw 

ng, recognises all as Ww 
tion of his own designs, and w ‘Ro sees, int 
tifdPanimal who feeds in his pasturef or 
|| dwelling, a creature of his own rearing—dn 
| from its infancy as it were a member of his own 
| Thus it was with the patriot fathiers of the American colo- 


| righteousness of the cause it embraced, * 
ment she was supported by her husbartd 


















|nies. No wonder they loved th€ir country. America is not 


| like other countries in whi he hand of man has obliterated 


| the impress of Nature in her own wild grandeur; and although 
|he has left on other shores many magnificently carved col- 


umns strewed upon the bare ground as mementoes of former 
grandeur, do they not speak, with tremendous utterance, the 
vanity of man’ and his imaginations—the weakness of the 
mightiest works of the mightiest monarchs? Not so in America 
where the everlasting mountains, the cliffs coeval with time, 
the rivers and the tall forests remain the same from the begin- 
object speaks not the littleness of man, but 
No wonder those who hayg looked im- 
mediately to Him for the Blessings that made their fields ver- 
nd who have reaped, and gath- 
ered, and eaten with the constiousaess of receiving all from 
His favor, should be able to confide their cause to Him at all 
times. It was with such a.confidence that the raw colonies 
took up arms against their veteran oppressors. It was in the 
strength of this confidence that they fought, enduredand con- 
averep. Henry Peircy and Dudley Were amongst the 


| foremost in their confidence, their zeal, and its accompanying 
r 


ning, and every 


action. 

Ellen’s spirits were supported by the excitement consequent 
| upon the hurry and confusion of the times, when every man 
felt and boasted himself a host, and arms were bristling in the 
streets, and drums beating enlivening marches, and every 
woman making up her soldier-husband’s knapsack, with eyes 
'| that seemed to scorn a tear, though haply her heart was drop- 
| ping blood; but when all was ready, amd her husband and 
, brother only awaiting the summons to tigteh; then came the 
| hour of bitter trial. She sat between them clasping a hand 
of each. Fervently did she recommend each to the care of 


eircy’s ‘ot beart ” ie t to navel as he‘grasped 
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ourners of thefallen. How unseemly the, parade, 














frigid, for she saw that her husband as not as he used to be 





the othar—hu 
their God. And now the roll of the drum calls away.jBhe | 
clasped her hands wildly around her husband and clu his | tothe eyes* thatweep ones that will greet themno 


bosom. His heart swelled painfully beneath her pressure; yet, | 


with words of cheer he loosened her hold, and as she sunk 
upon the sofa, hurried from the house, accompanied by Henry, 
who felt as if the elosing door shut light and joy from his 
heart forever. m 
Ellen arose, but they were gone! The echo of martial steps 
died away; the sound of the qaick march grew fainter, till all 
was silence and solitude. And now she felt her desolation; so 
utterly aloneall day she sat gazimgs@owards the distant hills 
over which their line of march led as*if She expected to sce 
and feeognize her loved oncs there. She retired early and 
supperless to seek the oblivion of sleep. In vain;—she wept 
and tossed upomher restless pillow, and the visions of blood 
and slaughter that chased Ber short slumbers were fearful | 
things. She arose and knelt by her bedside, and fervent were 


}| lost, not only the being to whom her fresh 


the illumination, the fire wor. s, the glad shout of tridmph are, | intheir days of affluence and peace, and she felt more than 
ne ever the need of Divine assistance. But her prese j 
more—to the car on whieh the foot-fall and voice of i treas- ition Fought not at this time its accustomed act aa 
ure will ney or®vibraté. How cruel is the song offexul-| lation. A heavy, boding sorrow seemed to press down he 
tation to thé Soul whose joys are fied forever—to the widew | spirit. She rose and stood by her husband’s bedside. His 
who weeps in agony over her fatherlessehil@ren; . who has sleep was disturbed and uneasy, and she fancied that the fero. 
yung heart whs ibeious scenes through which he hed recently passed had stamped 
given; to whom her affections,*with all theif blissful memo- | their likeness upon his featuresyand she wept as if she had 
ries, have cl for years; wh@se name ha8pbeen a rallying | Jost him forever. But there came a beam of consolation—it 
point; for alfthe fond energies of her nature, till, with- | was only fatigue and the destitute circumstances in which he 
out him, the brightest eafthly paradise“would be an empty | had found her that had overcome his weakened and excited 
void—but she has n@w no hand to look to for aid in the sup-) spirits—he would be himself again when a few days of rest 
port of her little ones, who cry for bread when she has none jan affectionate care ‘had restored him. She passed the rest 
to bestow! O, war! war!! thou arfflindeed, a devouring mon- of the night in preparing him a clean and comfortable change 
ster! Thy thirst for blood in insatiate, and thineear never of apparel,and only lay down as the day dawned to snatch 
weary of groans and sighs, while the mangled wrecks of hu- an hour’s slumber. She arose, recruited her fire, and set 
manity, the flaming dwelling, and the trampled bloody sod are | breakfast in the best possible style upon the table, and as soon 





the aspirations of her spirit. She resigned her dear ones to \sights of joy to thine eyes! And what is the trump of vic- | as she found that he was awake, addressed him with cheerful 
the overruling hand of Omniscience. Her spirit became, in 4 tory but the knell of the bloédy dead, the announcement of | affection, presented his clean clothing, and desired him to rise 
measure, calm, and she laid herself down and slept for a few | woe to the living, tothe aged, desolate parents—the widow, | and partake of their wholesome fare. He arose, but not cheer. 


hour@isweetly. ' Yet day after day passed, and her lonelit 
only increased; nor is it wondérful—bereft at once of parents, 
brother, and husband. | 
She soon learned that the young soldiers had joined the vol. | 
unteers under col. Ethan Allen, destined to attack Ticonde- || 
roga, and her ‘desolation seemed to increase with the distance 
of her heart’s treasures. She was then a prey to all the ago- 
nies of suspense—that most cruel of all tormentors, which 
whispers ceaselessly death and ill, and knaws and wrings the 
heart strings till the soul is weary of its life. Day after day | 
she watched and listened while every step at her door made 
her ear tingle, and every passenger in the street made her eye| 
reel as if she saw the messenger of fate. Her friends and 
neighbors were all like herself, anxious and weary; and if 
they met, the sad and wet eyed greeting belied the confidence | 
of success which their trembling lips uttered. | 
At length a straggling party of the enemy, in the rage of a | 
wanton love of mischief, pliindered and sect fixe to the little | 
defenceless town, the only inhabitants of which were the 
white-headed old man, the pleading female aid the innocent | 
child; and these were turned homeless and defenceless upon 
the wide, wideworld. This calamity, by diverting her sor- 
rows and turning her cares into a selfish channel, seemed to. 
relieve her mind. She amd the hapless companions of her ca- 
lamity found indifferent shelter in some poor deserted houses, 
and some charitable people of neighboring towns supplied 
them, for the time being, with food and comfortable clothing. || 
Those days have been called “days that tricd men’s soulg;" 
they were so; and teuly they tried women’s hearts. The “ae 
ing, the suspense, the loneliness, the fear, the privation! How || 
many a gentle hand in those days grasped the rude implements | 
of husbandry! “Many a mother struggled against want, with 
her family of babes, toiling by day and by night, suffering 
cold and hunger, and comparative nakedness, while her heart 
was aching for the absent husband and father, whose priva- 
tions and toils she fancied greater than her own, and whose | 
exposure to danger and deatlifay like a serpent ever in her 
path. Yet the love of country, the hope of sceing it free, the 
confidence that the Almighty would support the cause of jus- 


tice were a light that burnt brightly in her darkest hour—a 
support on which she Icaned in her greatest weariness. 

Poor Ellen needed the Divine support at this crisis, and she 
felt how good a thing it is to be able, in the greatest human 
weakness, to rely upon Omnipotence. It was late autumn— 
cold, stormy and dreary. Her habitation was poor, her furni- 
ture was indifferent, as were her food and clothing. She who 
had been aeeustomed to sumptuouspess and delicacy, was now 
obliged to earn her bread by, hér own labor. At length she 
became a mother, and a few day#aficr came intelligence that 
her brother had fallen before St. Johns, which had, on the 3d 
of November, surrendered to the galiant Montgomery. 

The spirit of war is a strange spirit, and the rejoicing for 
victory came strangely to the ear of the bereaved! Ellen 
shrunk “from the glad faces and joyous tones of the women 
who were her fellows in‘suffering, and while they congratu- 
latec each other on the day of glory to their country, she 
thought but of the night of death to her brother. Fallen in 
the morning of life, in the fresh bloom of manhood, while the 
blossoms of love were fresh in his bosom, and the buds of the 
laurel bright on his brow. She thought of his anguish as he 
Jay mangled and dying on the bare ground, with none to raise 
his head from its cold, hard pillow, or bring a little water to 
allay the agony of the death thirst; and she thought how sa- | 
cred a thing the vietory should be that cost so dear a price. | 
A few short months previous she could have joined the public || 
rejoicings, nor once have thought what mockery such things i 


the orphan, the weeping sister and ‘the young and "gentle fully—he surveyed his homely habiliments with an air of scorn. 
maiden ywhose hefirg is mangled with her lover and cold in his | and sat down at the table with a discontented countenance, 
grave, W © must weep in secret, and sink beneath the blight She endeavored to cheer him, and to engage him in conversa- 
of affection to an early grave. tion, exhibited, with all a mother’s pride, the infantile beauty 
Elfen felt the full foree-of these things, yet she thanked @m and activity of his child. 
Almighty Preserver, with trembling heart, that her husband | “What do you call the boy?” he inquired. 
was yet spared, and though still exposed to danger, histerm J thought if you approved it,” she answered, “to name him 
of service would soon be fulfilled, and he would then return. after my brother, Henry Peircy.” 
O, how her heart Heunded as she anticipated the meeting; and) = «Oh, Henry,” cried Carlton, “I would to God we had died 
there was a new string added to the thrilling chords of her together!” 
heart’s affections! Her Bibe! that name so dear, so tender,so  — “Js it possible you can speak so, my husband?” cried Ellen. 
stirring to the tenderest sympathies of nature. O, how she “0 think of your wife and child! Would you have us wholly 
longed to speak it to her husband, to hear him say—my child! desolate?” 
and see him clasp his boy with a father’s fond emotions. There “You are already desolate; he answered. ‘What can Ido 
is something in parental love so holy, so powerful, so lasting for you? Weare destitute of every thing, and I have no means 
that it seems impossible that it should die with the mortal of procuring even bread. I had rather sleep in the grave 
body. How can death have dominion over the strongest, pu- than live to witness your poverty and degradation.” 
rest passion of the soul, that emotion whieh seems a part of “Degradation!” said Ellen; “we need not be degraded. We 
its external essence, living and triumphing in every bosom, can labor; and labor is no reproach to Americans. I have 
holding sway over the spirit of the most obdurate savage, rec- been sustained in your absence, and surely, if we do our best, 
onciling the most miserabllé to a life of pain, toil, and suffer- we can trust our heavenly Father for all else.” 
ing; for what wil! not the’ mother cheerfully suter for her|) Carlton made no reply, but sighed deeply again and again. 
child? What will she not endure rather than be separated) Ellen’s heart swelled painfully within her bosom; but she 
from it? Paternity is the pride and. joy of the young, the sup-| checked its heavy throbs and kept up the semblance of con- 


port, the crown, the consolation of the aged. tent. 


Eileii*se heart throbbed proudly as she clasped her child) “Elen!” said Carlton, at length, “have you no pride or feel- 
against it; but if He Was indisposed she trembled lest he should jing, that you bend thus quietly to poverty?” 
die before his father had looked upon him, Oh, the workings «Jt is my pride, Dudley, to support mysclf under any cir- 
of a mother’ heart! cumstances. It isa false dignity that depends upon pecuni- 

At last, towards the close of the long, uncomfortable, anx- ary circumstances. The truly noble man or woman is inde- 
ious winter, as she sat beside the cradle of her boy, busily em- | pendent of fortunc—alike serene and tranquil in her smile or 
ployed in making clothing for the army, at which business frown. I have always thought that the person who was greatly 
many wemen'supported themselves and families, the silence elevated or depressed by changing circumstances, possessed a 
of the Jate evening hour was broken by a footstep, and a knock | weak or little mind. Can the food we eat, or the habiliments 
at the door made her heart bound tumultuously. She turned) we wear, have any effect upon our immortal spirits? Are they 
a glance of wild hope towards the door as she bade the appli- not always the same—possessed of the same treasures of know- 


/ cant enter® It washer Bigsband! She sprang into his arms; |edge, benevolence, and love, in prosperity or adversity? Do 


she clung franticly to him; she wept in the fulness of her soul; | I not fecl at my heart my heart’s centre that Dudley Carlton 
for her emotions could find no other utterance. He'trembled jis the same in those humble weeds, that he was in the most 
as he strained her to his breast. It was a moment of pure elegant attire! Oh yes! the same, and even dearer to me than 
happiness to be treasured in the spirit’s memories forever. At ever!” and she clasped his hand to her lips as she spoke. 
length Ellen loosed her hold, and presented to the father his| He pressed her to his bosom, ®] will endeavor to be the 
first born child, the joyous, beautiful, innocent. He clasped, same,” he said hurriedly, and rising, left the room. 

it tenderly, and as he pressed its little cheek to his lips the big 
tears fell on its face. He looked at the almost empty rooms 
and sighed deeply. “Oh, Ellen?” he said, “is this our only Rey, RowLanp Hi.—Observing that coblers were noto- 
home? and even this not our own? and these few poor articles riously backward in attending church, Mr. Hill on one occa- 
of furniture all our property? Curse on the souls of the mad) .io, gave out notice to his congregation, that he would next 


yy 


crew who plundered and burnt our own happy home! 


vy 


(To be continued.) 


; Sabbath show them the quickest way to make a shoe. As 
“Oh no, Dudly, do not curse them; it was war,” said Ellen;,, was expected when Sunday came, all the pews and aisles of 
and she turned pale as she marked the bitter expression of her the church were crowded with shoemakers, from all parts of 
husband’s haggard countenance. He was lean and pale, and ‘London, who had come to mecting,—many for the first time 
his clothes Were poor and much worn, and now, for the first jn their lives,—to learn a thing of so much importance to the 
time, the thought struck her that his return could not restore | oat, Having attained his end by addressing to them a most 
all the comforts and affluence she once enjoyed with him. He || poart stirring sermon—MrvHill, taking a boot by the top, 
was worn, amd weary, and destitute; and he seemed low-spir- | ang leaning over the pulpit, cut the leg from the foot and 
ited. She’ exerted hersglf, roused her fire, set before him a | holding the shoe up to the congregation, pronounced his bene- 
warm and comfortable supper, conversed cheerfully, merely | diction. 
mentioning hefsorrows,and sufferings, and expatiating on the || = 
mercies of Heaven and" the benevolence of friends which had'| Secrers.—A secret is like silence—you cannot talk about 
enabled her to subsist comfortably. i} it, and keep it: it is like money—when once you know there 
Dadicy said but little, and when, after supper, he retired to ||is any concealed. “My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to 
bed, she knelt, and with streaming tears, entreated the God of || his friend, “why did you betray the secret I told you?” “Ts it 
inercy to pour consolation on his evidently drooping spirit, and | betraying you call it? Sure when I found I wasn’t able to 
|keep it myself, did’nt I do well to tell it to somebody that 


could.” 


still to support them and graciously remember thcir necessi- 
ties. She poured out her soul with weeping to her Almighty 


¢ 











THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SC 





THE LAST EVENING BEFORE ETERNITY, | 





BY HILLHOUSE. 





By this, the sun hig westering car drove low: 

Round his broad full many a lucid cloud 
Floated, like hai in seas of gold: 

Along the horizon apes were piled, 

Turrets and towers, W ts, embattled, gleamed, 
With yellow light: smit by 
A ruddy beam the canopy reflec 
With deeper light the ruby blushed; 
Upon the seraphs’ wings the glowing 
Seemed drops of fire. Uncoiling from i 
With fainter wave, the georgeous ensign hung, 
Or, swelling with the swelling breeze, by fits 
Cast off upon the dewy air, huge flakes 

Of golden lustre. Over all the hill, 

The heavenly legions, the assembled world, 
Evening her crimson tint forever drew. 

* * * 7 * * * * * 










Round I gazed, 
Where, in the purple west, no more to dawn, 
Faded the glories of the dying day, 
Mild twinkling through crimson-skirted cloud 
The solitary star of evening shone. 
While gazing wistfnl on that peerless light, 
Thereafter to be seen no more (as, oft 
In dreams, strange images will mix,) sad thoughts 
Passed o’er my soul. Sorrowing, I cried, farewell, 
Pale, beauteous planet, that display’st so soft, 
Amid yon glowing streak, thy transient beam, 
A long, a last farewell! Seasons have changed, 
Ages and empires rolled, like smoke away; 
But thou, unaltered, beam’st as silver fair 
As on thy birthnight. Bright and watchful eyes, 
From palaces and bowers, have hailed thy gem 
With secret transport. Natal star of love, 
And souls that love the shadowy hour of fancy, 
How much I owe thee, how I bless thy ray! 
How oft thy rising o’er the hamlet green, 
Signal of the rest, and social converse sweet, 
Beneath some patriarchal tree, has cheered 
The peasant’s heart, and drawn his benison! 


GUENEVER,. 


A BALLAD—PART FIRST. 





Original. 
Guenever was Kinge Arthur’s queene, 
She dwelte in merrie Carleile; 
And she was verie faire I weene, 
A light and a gleesome chile. 


The red rose ripened on her cheeke, 
The cherrie on her sweet lip; 

And on her steed, coal blacke and sleeke, 
She oft through the chase did whip. 


All in her crimson sarke so gay, 
She rode with the ladyes bright; 
The loveliest of all that rode by day— 
The fairest that rode by night. 


Kinge Arthur loved his winsome bride, 
With love as strong as could be; 

He thought in all the worlde heside, 
There was none so faire as she. 


He bantered every Knighte and Squire, 
A ladye as faire to bringe; 

And swore the browne-eyed winner’s hire 
Should be the heart of a Kinge. 


Away on their steedes, white, blacke, and browne, 
Flew a thousande Knightes and more; 

And well they searched through everie towne 
*Till they reached a river’s shore— 


The waves whereof so darke and colde, 
Wore a hue of sicklie greene; 

And of those waves, strange tales were tolde— 
Strange beings among them seene. 


Sir Cradocke, asked his comrades brave, 
And he asked them one and all, 

If they’d go with him o’er the wave, 
Or turn eache backe to his halle. 


They answered one, they answered alle, 
“Sir Cradocke we’d rather go 

Eache one backe to his princelie halle, 
Than sinke the darke wave below.” 


“Then hie thee Knightes full swifte” he cried, 
Away to Kinge Arthur’s court; 

And ask if his oath he will abide? 
Or means with his Knightes to sport?” 


“Tell him sir Cradocke shall returne 
Never to his castle more, 























*Till his heart for the faireste ladye burne, 
Or the worlde he travel o’er.” 

He plunged into the darksome floode, 
And soone from the other side 

To his comrade Knightes he called aloude, 
“The faire queene shall be my bride.” 


»T was then he spurred his milke white steede, 
Over hill and dale away; 
Never was made such winde like speede, 
By Knighte in Kinge Arthur’s day: 
Through town and foreste travelled he, 
For two hundred days and two, 
When he tied his steede to a tall rowne* tree, 
And his bugle loude he blew. 


Shrill o’er the mountaine wente the blaste, 
And while there sir Cradocke stoode, 

A bande of four score men full faste 
Came trampling through the darke woode. 


Then cried Dyke-lin the leader bolde, 
“Sir Knighte, say what dost thou here 
Among these holley rownes so old? 
My brave men dost thou not feare?” 


“Brave spirits never feare the brave,” 
Sir Cradocke did quicke replie 

“Nor I’d turn my iieei my head to save 
For no woman’s heart have I” 


“And I have travelled many a mile, 
For a ladye faire to finde— 
Fairer than any in Carleile, 
That I have left me behinde.” 


Dyke-lin then started with surprise, 
“What!” he exclaimed, “hast thou, 

Rode on this steede ayont Carleile 
From Arthar’s court until now?” 


“I sweare me by thy bugle’s throate, 
The old fairie’s friende thou art; 

Or thou hadst lain in her rowne boate, 
And she had roasted thy heart.” 


“Come say sir Knighte what saide the weife 
As thou didst pass the cold streame? 
Didst hear some victim’s stifled grief? 
Didst hear the old witche’s screame?” 


“I left my comrades, bolde Dyke-lin, 
Standing on the river’s side, 

And plunged the dark green waves within, 
Resolving for my queene bride.” 


“I saw the fairie’s boat and hearde, 
Not the victim’s smothered sighs; 

But as the warbling of a birde, 
Faintlie did sweete music rise.” 


“It cheered me through the gloomy tide, 
And my steede danced with delighte, 

When on the flow’rie banks this side, 
Fairie forms all robed in white 


Stoode up in rankes to guarde us bie 
The bow’rs of the goblin gange 
Where has their hideous revel crie 
For centuries through the forest range.” 


“I knowe from this,” then, Dyke-lin saide, 
“The fairie is a friende to thee; 

And thy goodlie speede hath made 
Thee, friends of my men and me.” 


“Know then sir Knighte that e’er hath pass’d, 
Nor steede nor his rider bolde, 

The ferrie where.the faries cast, 
Their nettes with fastings of golde.” 


“Unless his conscience has remainde 
Untaintede by crime and white; 

Unless his honor were unstainede 
By a solitarie blighte.” 


“And thou’rt the verre, verie Knighte, 
I’ve tarriede long to beholde; 

Look ye upon yon turrette brighte 
On the hill so bleake and colde;” 


«Tis the castle of an Earlie talle, 
Who ownes alle these fertile landes; 

An hundrede men he holdes in thralle, 
And his golde is as the sandes.” 





* An ash that grew on or near the mountains. 
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“His daughter is a maidene faire, 
Not more faire to him than deare; 

Her eyes are brighte and browne her haire, 
None can match her, far or neare.” 


“The fairie of Caliza sate 

When the Earlie’s babe was borne, 
A watcher at the castle gate, 

For the firste red streake of morne.” 


“And when it flashed upon the skie, 
She, the tiny prattler namede 

And in the wordes of destinie, 
Thus aloude her will proclaimede” 


- “The noble Earlie’s matchless chile, 


If by common eye not scene, 
Shall o’er the kingdome of Carleile KS 
Reign the brighte and beauteous greene.” 


od 


“And he that wins her lillie hande, 
Must have honor pure as lighte; 

He on Caliza’s banks must stande, 
Harmless of the goblin’s blighte.” 


“And now sir Knighte, it is thyselfe, 
Who the fairies test hath stuode; 

Ghost shall harm, or Goblin elfe, 
None of’ such untaintede bloode.” 


Then follow thou these sturdie men; 
These free heartede men of mine; 
And do thou thinke of Dyke-lin whene 
The faire Mardia shall be thine.” 


Then shouted Dyke-lin’s men foure score, 
All joy to “Dyke-lin the great!” 

And then sir Cradocke they quicklie bore 
Up to the old Earlie's gate. 


They rapp’de full loude—but rapp’de not longe, 
Whene the castle’s doores flew wide; 

And the prieste that nighte mid laugh and songe, 
Made Mardia sir Cradocke’s bride, 


Sir Cradocke with the Earlie stayed 
Till the feaste and fun were o’er, 
When with his bride and steede he made 
For his loved Carleile once more. 


Soon spreade the lovelie Mardia’s fame 


Through the kingdome of Carleile "yt 
And all the Knights and ladyes came ‘hes 
To Kinge Arthur’s court erewhile. © 


And many a Knighte that caught a glanee, 
At beautiful Mardia’s cheeke; 

Full quicklie turned his eye askance, 
And to hide himself did seeke. 


Proude as erst of his Guenever, 
Kinge Arthur he chose the time, 

When the knightede hoste shouldde matche with her, 
The ladyes of everie clime. 


" "Twas night—a thousande torches blazed 


In the castle of the kinge, 
And each glade Knighte in rapture gazed 
On the faire bride he did bringe. 


~ 


Arthur shoutede with mad delighte, 
When in his owne brilliante halle 

*T was bye cach ladye said, and knighte— 
“Guenever is faireste of alle.” 


“Make way, make way,” was hearde a calle, 
“Sir Cradocke comes, make waye.” 

He leads into kinge Arthur’s halle 
A lady most fair and gaye. 


Then with a peale, a mightye peale 
Of applause the halle did ringe, 

The knighted thronge cried out, “we yielde, 
The faireste doth Cradocke bringe.” 


The color lefte kinge Arthur’s face, 
And pale he turnede verie soone; 

Guenever felle frome her princelie place 
Upon the floore in a swoone. 


ir Cradocke cried, “I cross’de calize, 
The faireste ladye to bringe, 

And nowe do I demande the prize, 
The hearte of Carleile’s proude kinge.” 


J. N. M. 
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SKETCHES FOR THE MONUMENT. | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
|| “Incidents from real life,’ —“* The Hetaria,”’—witb some other pieces be- 
‘ ; fore acknowledged will appear next week. 

pcg | Hypasta is a clever soul, we like him much, and like his poetry too, but | 





On the influence of certain physical causes on the mind. 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. 

Original. | 

|| its present form—“pretty thoughts’? should be prettily expressed, to 


in justice to himself, we must decline publishing itin the Monument in }} treat bis child, until a cireums 


|| rated upon his feelings that he 








| triumph, “if I dont get a wife handsomer than my mother Yl 


' 
| have none at all.” 


| His father was severe upon him, almost to a degree inhu- 
|man. The truth is, he seldom treated him as a parent should 
k place which so ope- 
d, notwithstanding his 









make pretty poetry, and with pretty considerable alterations for the bet- 


. . iI- ; Hypasia may succeed. 
exert an influence on the mind. All can attest to the exhil"|; ‘% “ypasia may ucceed 
“Sonnet. to a sunbeam,” by Susannau.— The breach,” by HerBert, and 


rating influence which the cheering prospect of spring exer-| 
cises. ‘That individual must be unenviable indeed, if umook- 
ing abroad at the pleasing sights which this season unfold to 


; " } 
The seasons of the year, and particular states of the weather, | 


“Steamboat exrcursion,’? BY ONE ON BOARD, are respectfully declined. 


THE MONUMENT. 





the view;—in contemplating the trees of the woods arraying 
themselves in their vernal glory; in inhaling their balmy per- | 
fumes which are bourne upon the wings of the enlivening 
breeze; in beholding the manifestations of delight evirte: d by 





PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 
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the forest;or over the verdure covered lawn; in listening to}) _ : : ene * ae Se ese ce ea ms 
. attain ae ee strating their gladness, as they : ee 
the fi een choinsters demonstrating th¢ eo : nee a | Muirapeau.—We have heard and read so much of this sin- 

a ae ush.—he t join in the peice : 

innocently flit from bough t bo wh, > reshape er || gularly celebrated individual that we have been induced to col- 
eencral concert of praise, and excl: scleome spring! : : ; aS 

seneral concert of praise, and exclaim welcome spring lect the following particulars of his life, which, we doubt not, 


everyeanimated creature, in its playful friskings through 


ee Such a season, 

Over all the soul its sacred influence breathes; 

Inflamed imagination; through the breast 

Infuses every tenderness; and far 

Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought.*? 
And where is the individual, that in contemplating the sea-! his hideous and frightful appearance consisted in his pleasant 


will be interesting to our readers. 
Mirabeau was the personficiation of ugliness and the em- 
bodiment of wit. ‘The only redemption society could find for 


son of aufumn, in watching the scar and faded leaf falling to. manners, extraordinary mind, and occasional, unaffected 
the ground, that is so lost to virtue, as not to feel the soothing good humor; and but for these qualities he might have passed 
and calming influence of such a scason on the moral facul-  fjendless through the world, unacknowledged by his relatives 
ties; as not to hear them exercised with feelings of reverence | and spurned by those less interested in his welfare. His per- 
and devotion to the Creator of the Universe. Who can be- sonal deformity—for such indeed it may be called—opcrated 
hold the interesting decay, in which this season involves the strangely enough upon the feelings of his father, who, it seems, 
vegetable creation, and the general silence which accompanies peyer exhibited the affection for him that we expect to find 
the descent of all its grandeur to the common tomb, and know | manifested by a parent for his child. 


e * ‘ ° . . . Pee cr ° ° . — one . ° 
y*months it will again come forth in newness of Mirabeau was born in cither 1764 or 1765. At his birth | 


that in a few 
life;—that the same elm will again spread its branches decked his head was of an incredible size, and such a monster of a 
n all its pride, and shade the toilsome way;—and the same thing was he that when presented to his father the act was 
rose bush will again bloom, blushing with all its charms, and accompanied by the caution that he should not be frightened 
“sweetly scent the vale;*that docs not read in this record of at the sight of an object so extremely and unnaturally ugly; 
nature, beaming with eternal truth, his own dissolution—his and the good man, scarcely able to restrain the expression of 
own immortality; whose mind does not anticipate the time, his disappointment and rage at the sight, would probably have 
when like the-saviour of mankind, he too shall burst the nar- thrown him into the street had he not been prevented by those | 
-ow limits of the grave, and rise unfettered—regenerated and around him. His mortification was considerably increased 
redeemed! when a bystander exclaimed, “The body and limhs of a man, 
Of the influence of the different states of the weather, none but the head of an ass.’ To the no little discomfort of his‘ 
will doubt; for few there are who have not experienced the parents he continued to wax uglier and uglier; and when he | 
fretfuluess, and crasibility which exposure to a cold December was between three and four years old a severe attack of the 
day produces; and the good humor, mirthfulness and hilarity small pox, which, they devoutly prayed would carry him off, 
which a warm and comfortable fire side creates: or the gloom’ so marked and disfigured his unlovely face that they acknow- 
and low-spiritedness, often bordering on despondency, with its edged him to be more like an imp or representative of his 
train of Wipleasant reflections which a cloudy and damp sea-  satannic majesty than a human being. 
son gives rise to; and the entire dissipation of such feclings At the age of five years he began to exhibit the genius for 
in beholding“again the genial rays of the sun. which, he was so distinguished in after life. His father one 
Silence and solitude are agents which exert an influence on day undertook to chastise him for some trivial offenee. Be- 
the human mind, and which a total seclusion from socicty | fore applying the switch he Ict fall an expression which was | 
will have an unfriendly effect; partial solitude, which is only very common with him, and was a passage of Scripture. 
a “temporary exchange from the noise and bustle, and cares “That was from the Bible,” said the child, looking up into his 
and anxictics of the bustling multitude, for the calm, peaceful | father’s face, “and the Bible says ‘a rod for the fool’s back.’ 
and delightful shades of retirement, operates most favorably. Am I a fool that I must be whipped?” ‘This apt inquiry sub- 
Here we are taught to think, to behold with the greatest ad- || dued the father’s anger, and the boy escaped his flogging. 
vantage the noble and stupendous works of the Supreme Be. He was in his eighth year when he heard some of his friends 
ing: to admire his greatness and appreciate his goodness. conversing about the mysteriousness of miracles, and asked 
Retired from the world, and surrounded by the manifold beau-! jn his usual childish way, what a miracle was? In the expla- 


ties of rural secnery, the man of genius brings forth his finest | nation the effort was made to convince him that God could not 


fruits. Around the poet there is thrown a charm, a spell of make contradictions. ‘T urning to his grandmother, who was 
wondrous influence, and freed from the trammels and customs | present, he said, “Would’nt a stick with one end be a miracle? 
of society, the reigns of his imagination are loosened, and | Could God make a stick with one end? This piece of impu- 
delighted he ascends on the pinions of fancy, and returns la dence, himself remarked, that the old lady never forgot nor 
den with rare and immortal thoughts. 


“The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies— 
To him are opening paradise.” 


and affords inexhaustible sources for the exercise of his 
muse. Nor is it to be wondered at then, that a Cowper, 
should sigh for a “lodge in some vast wilderness.” Solitude 
affords a pleasure to the author that he cannot enjoy elsewhere; 
his mind is elevated, and new strength and capability are 
added to its powers. Here the most trivial object conveys father had" laid dow ‘eiled him for civi eee 
some instruction—the towering rock, the majestic oak, and || er had laid down, and reviled him for giving himself up 


forgave him. 
and reckless disposition, and in the regular and perfect system 


be readily discovered, and not a few predictions were indulged, 
of which, those given forth by such as had the ability of judg- 
ing, were fulfilled to the Ictter. In fact his character as 2 man 
as then delineated by his father, was so closely acted out by 
himself that many accused him of following the chart his 


In his ninth year his conduct evinced symptoms of a wild | 


which showed itself-in all his actions, his true character could | 






efforts to conceal his emotiog#By affecting a smile, the tears 
forced their way from his#@yes, and were discovered by all 
present. The circungtance was this—the boy obtained a prize 
—it was a hat; hegreceived it with an evidence of pleasure, 

7 turning immediately to a boy who had nothing but a cap, 

"he put it on hi#head, saying, “here you may take it; I have 
but one head, and I have a hat for it.” 

As he increased in years he gave evidence of a vicious heart. 
His father cescribed him thus. “He has a mind all athwart, 
fantastic, tumultuous, unmanageable, and tending to vice, even 
before he knows what it is. The imp has a haughty heart 
under the jacket of a child; a strange‘instinct of pride, noble, 
nevertheless; an embryo ambition that would swallow the whole 
world before it was twelve years old. He has intelligence, a 
memory, a capacity altogether astonishing; but I know, from 
the physical conformation of such characters, that there is no 

| making any thing of them. To brutal appetites they will re- 
turn and carry them to excess; and as pride never abandons 
them, they will make themselves base with the base, vain with 
the vain, fierce with the fierce, and even pique themselves on 
surpassing the very hogs—these are excrements in all races,” 

The father of Mirabeau indulged his severity too far in th 
opinions he gave of his son, and his action, not less severe, 
seems to be without a paraliel. He could find no private pre- 
ceptor sufficiently inhuman to suit his purpose, and he sent 
his son to school, not allowing him, however, to take his name. 
Ie sent him forth under the assumed title of Pierre Bufiere. To 
this the boy at first refused compliance, and, with tears in his 
eyes, besought his parent to permit hi:n still to use and be called 
by, his own name. ‘The marquis told him to go out from his 
presence and merit his name before he bore it. Te was com- 
pelled to submit, and determined, from that hour, to care for 
nobody but himself. 

When he was sixteen, so enraged was his father at his con- 
duct that he resolved to drive him from Europe. This savage 
purpose he changed for something but little less inbuman. He 
procured hi:n a place in the cavalry regiment of that half civil. 
ized barbarian, the marquis de Lambert, under whose tuition 
he became, among other vile things,a gambler. He fell in 
love with the sweetheart of his colonel and won her away 
from him, and in consequence of barbarous treatment he left 

‘his post and figured awhile in Paris. He was soon after taken 

and imprisoned in the castle on the isle of Rhe, where the 
wretclicd and brutal manner in which he was treated met the 
entire approval of his father. When released he engaged in 
|the expedition to Corsiea where his bravery shone with an 
enviable lustre. 

The severity of the father was at length softened, and, in 
his own words, he “favored Mons., the Count of Hurricanes,” 

| of whom he said, “when he had a mind to speak reasonably, 
Cicero was a foo] beside him.” He took the young man to 
| Paris and introduced him to court, where he eclipsed every 
thing human that came before him. With the consent and 
under the direction of his father he married the daughter of 
the marquis of Marignanne, and became a profligate. Thus 


ends our cpistle on Mirabeau. 


Cinese printinc.—In China the art of printing was in- 
wented about four centuries before it was discovered by Faust, 
in Germany. The inventions are as different, however, as can 
be imagined. The Chinese printed from wooden blocks for 
||nine centuries. ‘These blocks were of the size of two and 
four pages. The characters to be printed were marked on tlie 
| page, and then cut in the block from which the succeeding 
impressions were taken. A block of ordinary size is about 
||a day’s work. ‘The Chinese apply the ink with a brush or 
|mop, and one man will take off two thousand impressions in 
la day. 

The structure of the Chinese language is different from any 
|| other, and is not formed by letters into syllables, but by hie- 
| roglyphics representing ideas, and therefore as varied as the 


; . ea: ‘ , || to a course so justly reprehensible. His mother, a is age, || + i , s 
the cvoling rivulet winding its way at their base, fails not to || . re ee er, at this age, || thoughts and ideas to be delineated, are the characters used. 


inspire the romancer, the naturalist and the divine, and direct ||" * pleasant humor, tantalized him respecting the continual |The number of these characters have been limited to thirty 


their minds to their favorite pursuit. Its influence on the| 
moral faculties is manifest; we are leisurely enabled to ex-| 
amine the customs, practices and deceits of the world, which 
can have no other than a beneficial tendency; and we are se- 
perated and freed from the force of evil example, the’greatest 
incentive to vice. 

Here from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 

We smile to hear the distant tempest roar. 


Here blessed with health, with business unperplexed, 
This life we relish and ensure the next. 


i 


}frown upon his countenance, and asked him if he ever ex- 
| pected any young lady would marry a fellow who always 
| seemed in such an angry mood, and withal so abominably ugly. 
|“She wont judge by my face,” he replied. “What will she 
judge by, then, do you think?” asked his mother. “The in- 
side will help the outside,” said he, laughing immoderately. 
He afterwards asked the housemaid if she thought him so 
ugly, and if his father and mother both took him for a block- 


'| thousand; but it is likely it would require a much greater 
|| number to embrace them all. 

The printing in China is comparatively very cheap, the 
blocks being not more than from eighteen and three quarter 
cents to twenty-five cents of our money a piece. The im- 
pressions, including paper, are one cent per copy. 





Tue KnickerbockeR.—The number for July commences a 


" head? and,” said he, shaking his head, as if with an air of|! new volume, the tenth, and is one of the richest, in intellec- 


eras: 
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THE MONUMENT: aici TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





tual excellence, that we have had the sativfaction of reading. | 
Indeed, in our upinion, judging ‘from the character of the) 
first one published in this number, the papers on ‘American 
Antiquities’ will alone be worth the whole price of subscrip- 
tion to the work. The Knickerbocker will be found invalu- 
able to all persons who wish to possess a first-rate monthly 
literary periodical. Terms $5.00 a year, in advance, or $3.00 
for six months—Richards & Brother, Agents. 


Famity Macazine.—We have heretofore given our opinion 
of this excellent work, which the number before us amply 
sustains. It is issued in monthly parts, price twelve and a 


half cents each, by T. A. Richards & Brother, South Gay street, || 


opposite the exchange. 


From the Christian alba 
There is an impatient spirit natural to the human heart, 
that spurns control, frets under misfortune, and despises alike 


the voice of reason and the soothing accents of benevolence. 


The heart filled with indignation, or wrung with anguish, 


from a real or fancied misfortune or cross, loses that charitable 


pulse which is its dearest treasure, and imbibes a bitterness that 
poisons and destroy, the noblest feelings of our nature. The 
world and its vanities, seem but as a great show, where the 
conceited coxcomb is the greatest character, or a modern play, 
in which libertines and banditti flourish as honorable men. 
If this spirit could be conquered; if we could investigate dis- 


‘ : “ee P . ae ae . . 
passionately our situations, break up the thickets of sorrow 


and distress around us, and discover our fellow sufferers in || 


LINES, 


On reading the account of Papineau’s leaving the village of St. Denoit on 
the 14th June 1837. 


tare . 
Original. 


Ay, help yourselves!* each red right hand, 
That grasps a blade in Freedom’s cause, 
May serve to check the hireling band 
That would enforce the tyrant’s laws. 
Laws! do they call them laws? when all 
Who feel their force, but live to know, 
Oppression strides through every hall, 
And brings to every fireside—woe! 





| 

} Woe! such as nations feel who dare 

Be free, and hurl the mandate back, 

A minion fulminated there, 

| Though blood and tears its passage track. 

Blood!—such as freemen shed, when life 
Is offered up at freedom’s shrine. 

Tears!—such as patriots weep, ere strife 
Mars what they al} but deem divine; 

The social bond, wiiose folds entwine 

| The heart that feels a brother’s woe; 

Whose links might yet as brightly shine 

| Did not a tyrant thunder—No!— 


But hark! a voice is in the breeze,— 
A warning on the mid-day air: 

It comes!—no hope beyond the seas—f{ 
And plunges all in dark despair. 

All who may hope—all who would live 
Free, for an hour, a moment, here 

Must arm,—or back the freedom give 
Wrung from a feeble tyrant’s fear.§ 





misery, few of us would find but little cause of complaint. 
Comparisons, in such cases, would be beneficial. Imaginz ation | 
when properly controlled, is » most delightful companion; but || 

eo ° ‘. ‘ j 
cast off the bridle, and loose it from restraint, and it becumes || 
foe. 


look with distrust and jealously 


and | 
upon the healthy fruits of}! 


a treacherous and insidious We cherish illusions, 


experience. 
There is also a feeling of injured pride which disquiets and | | 


embitters the mind of the unfortunate. The man who sees | 


the companions of his boyhood, his equals in rank, and often | 


his inferiors in talent, rising into opulence and Siitiaatiies. 


while he is sinking to the opposite extreme, is apt to conceive | 
that comparisons may be drawn injurious to himself—for if, | 
of what some term fate and fortune are thrown || 
, but |} 


because his faculties and exertions are better or more sabecty 


the chances 


out of the question, why is one man raised above another 


exerted—thus he continually fancies that he is blamed for the |! 
want of acuteness or energy, and dreads to meet the eye ofa | 
friend, lest he should find ridicule, reproach, or insolence, |! 
It is), 
then by making adversity a disgrace, that we clothe it in fic. || 
titious terrors, a thousand times more hideous than its own} 
natural deformity. ‘The o 
censure, and the knowledge of its malignity, ‘make countless 


where he is entitled to kindness and encouragement. 


opinions of the world, the fear of its 
thousands mourn.’ It is from this feeling that he who loses | 
his fortune, or fails in a favorite speculation, often feels a 
keener anguish than one who has been bereaved of his choic- | 
The first is ever | 
calling to mind the means by which his misfortunes might! 


est friend, or deprived of his dearest relative. 


have been averted; and fancies he sces in every smile that y 
greets him the triumph or the sneer of a more successful rival. | 
He may know his conduct to have been correct—but he be- | 
lieves himself the object of censure; or what is worse, ridi-| 
cule, from which there is no shield. The ether, whose bereave- 
ment is much greater, fecls a melancholy sentiment of regret, 
but his pride is untouched—his honor or capacity unimpeach- 
ed—no bad passion is roused—no jealous feeling excited. | 
The hand of Providence has afflicted him without his own 
agency, and there is a sacredness in his, woe, that every good 


man horors—every bad man must respect, 


PunctuaLity.—A committee of eight gentlemen had appoin- 
ted to meet at twelve o’clock. Seven of them were punctual;| 
but the cighth came bustling in with apologies for being a! 
quarter of an hour behind the time. ‘The time,’ said he, ‘pas-| 
I had no idea of its being | 


A Quaker present said, ‘Friend, I am not sure 


sed away without being aware of it. 
so late,’ &c. 


It were matter of regret | 
that thou shouldst have wasted thine own quarter of an hour; || 
but there are seven besides tiyself, whose time thou hast also 
consumed, amounting in the whole to two hours, and one 


eigth of it only was thine own property. 


| 
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that we should admit thy apology. 





“To a t.”—A grocer wishing to be a little odd in regard 
to a sign, caused two letters T. T. to be painted on his shut- || 
ter, the one green and the other black. Not long after some 
person observing it inquired what it meant. “Why you goose,” 
said the trader, “it’s green tea and black tea!” 





The mail the Barons wore—the glaive 

Which grasped the firm and glittering Jance, 
The naked brand that many a brave 

Had borne, where pennon’s wildly dance; 
Alone could wring, from him who gave 

And loathed to give. reluctant still; 
The power to make of man a slave— 

The power to work his subjects ill, 


Such be your lesson—such your task— 
The “barons bold”? may teach ye well. 

Why pause in doubt? why turn to ask? 
That which is arming ye may tell. 

Then arms!- in arm alone 
Protection ’gainst a tyrant’s migiit;!! 

And freedom may be yours, one bound 
Ye leap to liberty and light. 


is found 


lig go Mazariegos, as early as 1528, 








AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Fiom the Knickerbocker. 


Conformably to the information communicated by the Gov- 
ernor of Guatemala, the King of Spain, in 1786, thirty years 
subsequent to the discovery of the ruins, commissioned, under 
| the direction of that functionary, Don Antonio Del Rio, cap- 
tain in his majesty’s calvalry service in that province, to pro- 
ceed with despatch, and the requisite means, to the exploration 
of the great ruins of the city of Ciudad del Palenque—signi- 
fying the city of the desert, called Otulum, from the name or 
a river running near it, which we shall hereafter notice—sit- 
| uated in the province of Ciudad Real Chiapa. This city was 
three hundred and thirty leagues, or one thousand miles, dis- 
tant form the city of Mexico, about two hundred and forty 
miles from Tabasco, south of Vera Cruz, north-east of Guate- 
mala, and fifteen miles from the present town of St. Domingo 
Palenque. It was situated on an elevated plain, now@overed 
| by an ancient and umbrageous forest, extended for thirty miles 
jalong the plain, was two miles wide at its terminating point, 
| upward oi sixty miles in circumference, more than ten times 

|| lar, ger than the city of New York, and contained a population 
\| of probably near three millions of inhabitants! 





‘There is more 
| Tn such a survey, than the sating gaze 
Of wonde r ple ased, or awe that would adore, 
i} < or the mere praise 
Of art pale its great masters.’ 





| The approach to the magnificent ruins of this great and an. 
cient city was made by Del Rio from the village of Palenque. 
| This latter place, we are !ed to conclude from Don Domingo 
| Juarros, was an ancient village of Tzendales, as it was within 
| the kingdom of that people; but of the time of its settlement 
| by the Spaniards, we are not informed. It has been ascertain- 
|| ed, that the first settlement made in the province, was by 
when he established the vil- 
| lage of Ciudad Real, the present capital city of the Intenden- 





| froin the natives. 


| ded by the more cruel and barbarous Spaniards. 


| 
Hi 


|| cy, with the view of keeping in subjection the inhabitants of 
the province, which he, with much difficulty, had recovered 
In the province were numerous Indian vil- 


| lages, filled.with the peaceful owners of the soil, when inva- 


St. Domin- 
go Palenque is on the borders of the Intendencies of Ciudad 


|| Realand Yucatan. Itis now the head of a Catholic curancy, 
|| and enjoys a wild but salubrious air. 


It is distinguished from 


| its having within its jurisdiction the vestiges of the great city 


All hail! The drum’s discordant tone 
Thrills to the hearts of all who hear, 
And bayonets" glitter there alone, 
And men have turned their backs on fear. 
No powerless flag—no streamer gay, 
Flouts the deep biue of heaven above, 
But men—freemen, in war’s array 
Are there in arms their rights to prove. 


| others in giving it a different appellation. 


to which we have alluded, which is now called by the Span- 


||iards, in contradistinetion to the name of the above village, 
|| ‘Ciudad del Pale nque,’ from which it is distant but a few miles. 


This antique city is also called, by Juarros, Colhuacan, proba- 
bly for better reasons than any that have been assigned by 
Much difference 


| of opinion still exists as to the ancient name of this wonder¢, 


Delay no more—away with fvar! | 
Strike and be free! to-morrow’s sun | 
May smile on freemen gathered here, 
And, ere his daily task be done, 
Watch th 
And shine upon the purple sod 
Wiiere biood, shed in unnatural strive, 
For vengeance loudly 


| 


# last ebbing sands of life, } 


calls to God. 


|| to all the extraordinary hicroglyphies to be seen there. 


ful city. Professor Rafinesque contends, with much assufapice," 


| that he has found, beside the name of the city, the true kéy. 


Its 
real name, according to this antiquarian, was O/ulum, from 
the name of the-river washing the borders of the city. 

From Palengue, the last town northward in the province of 


|| Chiapa, says Del Rio, taking a southerly course, and a: cending 


We hail it! ’tis an offering meet, 
The martyr’s blood on treedom’s shrine. | 
And ate we thy presence greet 
Above our dark and serricd line. 
. Strike and be free! the God who gave 
‘The life which warias your bosum’s glow,— 
Say, did he form a cowering slave? 
Your answer? an indignant “No.” 
Blood has been shed. No time to weep— 
We mourn to-morrow—vengeance now— H 
Strike home!—a harvest rich ye reap 
Of laurels for the victor’s brow. 


' 


Oh, Papineau! thine is a name | 
That tyranny may quake to hear, 
Thy cause,—thy purpose, and thy fame, | 
Alike to us and freedom dear. 
On—on, and shouldst thou haply fall 
A nation will lament thy doom; 
Revenge thee!—and in victory, all 
Gurland with fame ty early tomb. 


5. T. He 
ae Se ee ee Se ee ee meee 

*People of Canada!—help yourselves and God will help you,—the motto | 
of one of their banners. 

{The earl of Gosford’s proclamation. 

tTheir petitions have been spurned, and contumely heaped upon their 
|heads. Congress,—our own Congress,—has treated them with more re-| 


| 


| 
spect than ¢heir own government. 


§Magna charta the corner stone of Brirish liberty. 

||\Freedom has invariably been won sword in hand—sword in hand the | 
barons wrested the charter of their liberties from a weak and pusilanimous 
monarch. 

At the meeting of the counties of Bellechasse and L’Islet about twenty- 
five miles below Quebec, the people turned out in large numbers not 
with colors or flags, but with something more signifieant—with es 
Papineau attended this meeting. 





‘from Y ucatan or C ampeachy, at the distance of six 
| the little river 
{ 

|| erly direction, 


| self also into the Tulija. 
| very difficult for nearly two miles! 
i! 


| people who, at some remote age, dwelt within them. 


a character unlike that of a 
|| down to the present period of the world. 


a ridge of high | land that divides the kingdom of Guatemala 
k niles, is 
Micol, the waters of which, flowing in an east- 
unite with the great Tulija, bending towards 


Tobasco. After passing the Micol, the ascent begins, and at 


: 
one-and-a-hali miles from them, the traveller crosses another 


stream, called by the natives, ‘Otulum,’ which discharges it- 
Immense heaps of ruins are here 
discovered, in every direction, which render the travelling 
At length you gain the 
height on which yet stands fourteen massive stone buildings, 
still indicating the condition in which they were left by the 
These, 


|| astonishing as it must seem, have withstood the ravages of 


|| time for thousands of years; and now present to the curious 
uny structures which have come 
Some are more di- 
lapidated than others; yet many of their apartments are in 
\| good condition. It was impossible for the enthusiastic expler- 


|| er to proceed to an examination even of the exterior of these 
singular buildings, 


until the thick and heavy forest trees, the 
piles of crumbling fragments, and the superimposing earth, 
had been removed. ‘T'wo hundred men were therefore obtain- 
ed among the natives, who, with various implements, proceed. 
| ed to the laborious work of removing the many obstructions 
upon, and immediately surrounding, the remaining buildings. 
All'the means necessary to the execution of this difficult part 
of the enterprise could not be made available. In about twenty 
i days, however, the task of felling the forest trees, and of con. 
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suming them by fire, was accomplished. Some of these trees, 


according to Waldrick, who has since distinctly counted their | 
concentric circles, were more than nine hundred years of age! || 


The workmen now breathed a freer air, and viewed the mas- | 
sive structures, disencumbered of the dense foliage which had || 


enveloped them. From the summit of the mountain, forming || 


a ridge to the plain, these buildings were presented at its base, || 
in a rectangular area, three hundred yards in breadth, by four | 
hundred and fifty in length, in the centre of which, on a/| 


mound sixty feet in height, stcod the largest and most notable 
of these edifices. 
secuting the work, a thick fog pervaded the plain. 
have arisen from the retention and condensation of vaporous 
clouds in this region, more than five thousand feet above the | 
level of the sea. On the clearing away of the forest, however | 


This may 


a pure atmosphere existed, and the venerable relics stood bold- || 


ly in view. 

From the central temple, (for such it was,) was seen stu- 
pendous heaps of stone fragments, as far as the eye could 
reach; the distance to which they extended, being traversed 


During a part of the time employed in pro- |, 





| INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


| EY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

* * The morning dawned upon the unfortunate 
| Hale’s confinement just as he had committed to paper and 
|| 8° ‘cured the information he had ventured his life to obtain. 
| He knew that he had gazed upon the blessed sunlight for the 
last time forever. He felt that in a few hours, a portion of the 
beautiful earth,—now spread out so gloriously,—would be ly- 
ing acold mass upon his bosom. He knew this, and his heart 


cramped like a deceased thing within him. He thought of 


ee ¢ 


|| her broken hearted grief, and again it expanded with sorrow- 
Ij ing tenderness. He was as brave a man as ever confronted 
|| death, still he felt it was a fearful thing to yield up life in its 
|| young hopes, to enter into the unknown boundlessness of eter- 
/nity, with hours preparation. He asked for the company of a 
| clergyman, but none came; for a bible, but none was procured. 





|| soul was broken in upon by those who came to conduct him 


»||to the we tree. He went forth to his execution, not 


his parents, in their bereaved loneliness, of his betrothed, in | 


| He knelt down in his last prayer, and the outpourings of his | 


was more than eight leagues! ‘They stretched along the base | | | seeking a man’s applause on the very brink of eternity, by a 
of the mountain in a continuous range. The other buildings, || f4}se bravado against nature, rushing with his proud soul cas- | 
which so long resisted the devastating influence of time, were led i in pride, up to the very presence of the Most High, over- 


seen upon high and spacious mounds of earth, and all sur- | coming nature’s just fears, and challenging after ages to ad- 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





| the sister of the handsome spy, what else could she be unless 
it were his sweetheart.” 

'* The blood flashed into the marble cheek of the insulted girl 
like a sudden sun-set; but without anwering him she turned 
to Gen. Howe, and said, “I expected at least to be sucure, 
but as I find myself mistaken, I request an answer to ny pe- 
tion and liberty to withdraw.” 

Howe cast a look of stern anger upon the young impertinent 
and then turning he said with smooth suavity of manner so 
common to the unfeeling man of the world, and difficult 

to contend against, so artfully does it charm away opposi. 

tion: } 

“Young lady T regret that it is not in my power to grant 
your request. The remains you seek have been disposed of 
| according to law in such cases, and mtst not be disturbed. J 

should be extremely happy to gratify you, but in this as I 
have said, it is utterly out of my power.” 





Sarah was about to speak again, but with a bow of dismis. 
sal he requested the yonng officer who handed her the chair, 
to conduct her to the boat in which she came. Sarah shrunk 
from the proffered arm of her conductor, though much her 
trembling limbs needed support, and walked silently to the 


shore; but just as she was stepping into the boat, he drew 


| close to her side and whispered, “Be in that little cove yonder 


rounding the principal teoculi, or temple, above-mentioned. 


There were five to the north; four at the south; three at the 


east, and one at the west; all built of hewn stone, in the most || 


durable style of architecture. The river Micol winds around 


the base of the mountain, at this point of the ancient city, and || 


was here nearly two miles in width. Into this descend small 
streams, which wash the foundations of the buildings. 


it not for the forest, a view would present itself, calculated to | 


excite the beholder with the profoundest emotions. Here and commander. 


there might be scen the crumbling remnants of civil, sacred, | 
and military works. 
sculptured blocks, fortifications, passes, dykes, viaducts, exten- 
sive excavations, and subterranean passages, broke upon the 
sight in all directions. Even now, the osberver sees many of 
these specimens of art diversifying the scene before him. The 
bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics fill him with wonder and enthu- 
siasm. The field of research and of speculation seems, in- 
deed, unbounded, which way soever he turns his eye. 

The natural beauty of the scene is also unrivalled; the wa- 
ters sweet and pure, the locality charming and picturesque; 
the soil rich and fertile, beyond any other portion of the globe; 
and the climate incomparably genial and healthful. Natural 
productions teem in wild and luxuriant profusion. Fruits and | 
vegetables, which, under the hand of cultivation, undergo the 
happiest modifications, are every where seen in the greatest 
abundance. ‘The rivers abound with numerous varieties of| 
fish and molusca, and these streams being large, afford every 
facility for navigation, in almost every direction. The people | 
are presumed to have maintained an active and peaceful com- | 
merce with their neighbors, whose ruined cities have recently 
heen discovered in different directions, and which we shall 
hereafter have occasion more particularly to notice. The 


} mire the boldness with which his 
| pass to the awful face of Jehovah. There was no such pre- | 
With a full and solemn sense of || 


Were a * * * | 
| It was a splendid scene at the dinner table of the English | 


From his own land of luxury had he imported | 


Walls, columns, tablets, and curiously || profusely with viands. 


ambituous soul could 


| sumption in Hale’s death. 
| the event, he went to meet his fate as a Christian—a soldier. 
His soul was bowed in humility to God, and his last words 


| were, “Oh, that I had more lives to offer up to my country.” 
¥* * 


the massive plate and delicate china that covered it! loaded 
British gold had purchased the tory 
| farmer’s cutlery, goblets sparkled with wine, like “molten ru- | 
bies of liquid amber,” and brimmed to the lips of the brave 


|| young officers, who in their glittering uniforms surrounded | 


by song and wine, revelled on the brink of intoxication. Loud 
rose their voices of merriment in gleeful chorus, when a ser- I 
vant entered with the information that a female had ae 
their camp with a flag of truce, and demanded an interview | 
with Gen. Howe. 

A haughty smile curled the Englishman’s lip, as he addres- I 
sed an Aid-de-camp. “What trick is this, think you? The 
rebels must be in extremes, indeed, when thy send us women 
instead of ambassadors.” i 

The Aid-de-camp answered his general’s smile, and deman.- | 
ded of the servant if the lady was young or old? 

“Young, sir.” 

“And pretty,” asked a dozen voices at once. 

“Rather pale, your honors.” | 

“Young and interesting; our gallantry is bestirring itself,” | 
|exclaimed some of the same voices, “General pray admit | 
| her.” | 
| “Silence, gentlemen, silence, the wine has made you noisy,” | 








great Tulija opens a passage for trade to the province of Ta-|| replied General Howe, rising from the table, and ordering | 


basco, on the sea-coast of Catasaja. The Chacamal, alingy 
into the great Usumasinta, presents a direct rout and easy pas- || 
sage to the kingdom of Yucatan, where it may be supposed || 
was their principal depot of commerce. 
them short and uninterrupted communications east, north, and | 
west. The primitive inhabitants of the province of Yucatan, || 
from the similarity of the relics there found, and from the o 


vious analogy of their customs and religion to those of Palen- || 
que, were in the closest bonds of alliance with their Chiapian 


neighbors. 


collect in relation to this people, they must have enjoyed a fe. | 
licity more pure and substantial than that of any other nation | 


on the face of the globe. 
In the opening of our next number, we shall present a brief | 


description of one of the principal structures to which we | 


have alluded, as having so long outlived their Palencian foun- 


ders; satisficd that these noble relics, which have come down || 


to us through gray antiquity, must possess deep interest to all 
inquiring minds; connected as they are with a people, all re- 
cords of whom are lost to the world. 


FRAGMENT OF ARABIC PorTRy.—An Arabian having brought 


a blush to a maiden’s cheek by the earnestness of his gaze, 
said to her, 
why forbid me tu gather them? 


sows to reap the harvest:” 


The law permits him who 


A fashionable lady leeienda of a seoneary cousin what that | 


“My looks have planted roses in your cheeks; | 





| the servant to admit the visitor immediately. 


at midnight, and I will help you to the possession of the body you 
| are so desirous to obtain,” Sarah, with a stifled ery of joy 
seized his hand. 
“And will you indeed help me? God bless you.” 
“Restrain yourself,” he said “we shall be observed; sail out 
| of sight of the camp, and at midnight come as I have direct. 


|\ed tothe cove-—the grave is near by—you can sce the tree 


—he hesitated—but too late; Sarah’s eye had fallen upon that 
fatal old oak standing bleak and alone, spreading its huge 
branches against the sky. like the congregated arm of giant 
| executioners. A remnant of rope dangled from one of its 
| gnarled limbs. Sarah gave one long—piercing look, and her 
| heart seemed for a moment in the clutches of a vulture; then 
with a sudden grasp of horror she sprang into the boat, and 


| shut out the sight with her locked hands. 


The same moon that had witnessed the departing of Hale 
_and his betrothed; now shone upon her as she sat beside his 
old father in the boat, that lay upon her oars in the cove, 


| rocking to the swell of the rising tide, and drifting by degrees 


towards the shore. The watchers were anxiously looking for 
the appearance of the generous Englishman, within hearing 
of the sentinel stationed near the grave. His heavy measured 


| . 
tread, at length ceased, and the sound of some voices came 


There was silence for a few 
‘| moments. A cracking in the brushwood that skirted the cove, 


| from when he was standing. 


1 and then the young officer stood on the beach within a few 
|| paces of them. 


“Quick, pull on shore,” he called out in a suppressed voice 
—“I have got rid of the sentinel for half an hour—quick or 
we shall not have time.” ‘Two or three strokes of the oar 
brought the boat to his feet. The old man arose, the very 
picture of stern grief, the moon displaying the still lineaments 
of his pale face, as he grasped with both his, the large white 
“hand extended to lift him onshore. The iecitnnnss followed 


Most of the young officers were on their feet, as Surah Eas- || and Sarah was left alone. 


ton advanced—her deep mourning rendering her features al- | 


! | her white forehead, and eyes touchingly sweet in their expres. | 
sion, even while resting on the form of him who made her | 
. || heart desolate. Not a word was spoken by the group who sur- 
rounded the dinner table; the merry smile was quenched on 


|her grief—Howe advanced with stately politeness to receive | 
her, she shrank from his approuch, and with steady dignity | 
| | requested the body of Nathaniel Hale, for Christian burial. 

Howe was evidently surprised at the nature of the petition 
'| but courteously answered that it could not be granted, captain 
Hale having already been buried three days. 

“Yet surely he might be disinterred,” persisted she, eager- 
ly stepping forward—and then, seeing the denial in his look, 
| she added beseechingly, “you will not refuse his old parents a 
last look on the face of their son; if you are a father you can- 
‘not be so cruclly deaf to humanity.” 

“Are you the sister or the wife of the deceased, that you so 
| earnestly ask for his remains.” 

“Neither, oh, neither,” replied the tortured girl, pressing her 
hands over her eyes to hide the burst of tears the question had 
|| unlocked. A young officer, pitying her distress, handed her 
t achair. She sat down and was endeavoring to check her 
i | untimely tears, when another advanced, a thing of laced scarlet | 





the warm lips of each individual, as he looked upon the young | 


Indeed, from all the evidence we are enabled to American who stood before them in the beautiful majesty of || 


It was a fearful half hour to the poor girl, —with the waves 


The rivers afforded |, most ghostly, and her crape veil thrown back so as to display || moaning like unquiet spirits about her, and the dread sound 


| of shovelling earth and muffled voices coming from the dis- 
|tance. She dared not look after the three as they went to- 
|wards the grave, for her heart sickened at the thought of 
|again looking on the gallows tree with its horrid appendage. 
A suspension of sounds caused Sarah to raise her face from 
the folds of her shaw], where she had buried it; no living being 
| was.in sight. But the black shadow of the bloody oak had 


crept along the waters like a vast pall endowed with vitality, 


|| till its extremity lay upon the edge of the boat, and was in- 


sidiously moving towards her. With a cry of terror and 
' shuddering all over as if the unearthly dew of another world 
was upon her, the poor girl snatched an oar and shoved the 
boat into the moonlight. Again she looked up and the three 
that had disintcrred the dead body appeared, bearing him 
over the bright grass wrapped in the cloak of the Englishman, 
the feet supported by the generous officer, and the gray hairs 
of his father streaming over the bosom of nis lifeless son. 
Noiselessly they came to the shore. There the old man left his 
burden in the armsof the officer while he took his seat in the boat; 
and the body of Nathan Hale, shrouded in its military wind- 
ing sheet, was laid across the lap of his father, while his head 
rested on the chilled bosom of his betrothed wife. 

They went out upon the waters—the living and the dead, 
‘when Old Hale raised his grey head and spoke to the girl. 


strange looking brute was with powder-horns growing out of | and huge eppaulettes, and touching her neck with the tip of his |“Sarah, in our mourning for the dead we must not forget the 
| duty we owe to our country. 


its ears? She was looking at a cow! 


} insolent finger, demanded, “if she were neither the wife nor \ 


Let us search for the papers 
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we are to carrv to Washington.” Then with his old quiver- 7 
ing hands, he unfolded the cloak and found the papers con- | 








taining the information purchased at so great a sacrifice sa | 
cured in the vest. In taking them out of the bosom, the | 
corpse was laid bare. 


broad, white front, and there, just over the pulseless heart, | 


Sarah, with a cry of agony, saw that long, bright ringlet of 


her own hair. 


THE ABBE D'ASTROS, | 

From the Southern Literary Messenger. | 

On the occasion of a grand fete given at the Tuileries, the | 

Emperor received the homage of the great dignitaries of the | | 

empire, ofthe diplomatic corps, of the great officers of his | 
houschold, &c. &c. The clergy, though they excommunica- 
ted and conspired against him, did not absent themselves from 

the presentations at the Tuileries. 

gy of Paris had come in great pomp, conducted by the first 


of the grand vicars of the archbishopric of Paris, the seat 


being vacant. The highly respectable archbishop cardinal 
Dubelloy was dead, and cardinal Maury, nominated his suc- 
cessor, had not obtained the papal confirmation. 

M. d’Astros was the first grand vicar of the diocese of Paris, 
an ambitious and discontented man; of whom the restoration 
made, Pbelieve a bishop, if not an archbishop. The pope 


whom. M. de Chabrol guarded at Savonne, had fulminated a | 


sentence of excommunicated against the Emperor. This sen. | 
tence had been sent to some Italian cardinals detained at 
Paris, to some archbishops, bishops, and other ecclesiastics de- 
voted to the cause of the sovereign pontiff; but the police, 
with which M. de Chabrol surrounded the pope, was sufticient- 
ly well constituted, to enable him to make known at Paris, 


The moonlight shone full upon its || 


On this occasion, the cler- 


the names of the persons to whom the bull had been addressed, | 
before the individuals themselves had any knowledge of the | 


disposition of the holy father. 
To this first grievance, that of a correspondence between || 
French subjects and a foreign prince engaged in hostilities | 


had been printed and posted up in many churches at Paris | 


The bull | 


without the knowledge of Portalis, minister of public worship, || 


and without his being able'to furnish to the police the least 
clue to so extraordinary a publication. It was on this occa- 
sion, that M. Portalis was replaced as minister of public wor- 
ship by Count Bigot de Preameneu. 


|| piece that he unrolled, was the minutes of an answer tothe 


| body else, and I have read a printed copy.” 


|| Have you received no communication from the Pope on this 


day, and I advise you to transfer it it to him who is next to you 
|in hierarchial rank; for you will certainly not deliver it your- 


|| self.” 


“But why?” 

“Come—the Emperor has charged me to speak with you.” 

M. Real and the grand vicar traversed the saloons in the 
midst of general astonishment. When they had reached the 
| foot of the staircase, M. Real made a sign and his carriage ap- 
| proached; a servant opened the door and lowered the steps. 
| Here there was a contest of politeness. 
“Ascend, Grand-Vicar.” 
| “After you, Count.” 

“No, Abbe; get in, I pray you.” 

“I supplicate you—I will not precede you.” 

“I sce that it is necessary to be explicit with you. Abbe, 
you are my prisoner, and we will go together to your house.” 

M. d’Astros changed color, and got into the carriage. 

“Let us see, Abbe; there is still time to arrange your affair 
You must certainly know on what subject I am about to 
speak to you; answer frankly, and however rigorous the or- 
ders of the Emperor may be, I will interpose in your behalf. 
Instead of going to your house, come to mine, and we will 
arrange every thing between us.” 

“Truly, Count, what has just occurred profoundly aston- 
ishes me; I am ignorant of what you would question me.” 

“You know nothing concerning the bull of excommunica- 
|| tion?” 
| “Absolutely nothing, personally; I know of it like every 





“And have you had nothing to do with the publication? 


| subject?” 

“None.” 

“In this case, we will go to your house.” 

“You will find nothing at my house that will not attest my 
| respect for the Emperor, and my devotion to his person.” 

“I hope so.” 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped before door of the 
|| house in which M. d’Astros dwelt, and M. Real proceeded 
immediately to the cabinet of the grand Vicar. On entering, 
he preceived under the table a basket destined to receive waste 
papers, and commenced by searching it. The third or fourth 





| 


|, letter sent by the Pope. In this answer, the Grand Vicar ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the buJl excommunication, and an- 


The police had some reason to suspect that the grand vicar | 
uiiieation of the bell ef’! nounced that it had been published through his exertions! 


@Astros, was not a stranger to the p M. vA 
} ’? 
excommunication; and on the morning of the day of which | d’Astros, finding that he was discovered, grew pale, 


we speak, a report to this effect had been carried to the Em- || abandoned the haughty tone that he had kept up till then, and 
| confounded himself in excuses supplications. 


“The time is passed,” replied M. Real; “I offered you the 
means of safety, but you refused them; I have now only to 
render an account of what has passed to the Emperor—and 


peror. 


It was eleven o’clock; the saloons of the palaces were || 


already filled with persons, waiting to be presented, and the 
Emperor had not yet appeared; shut up in his cabinet, he had 
summoned Count Real to him. 
“Real—in coming here, who have you seen? 
“Here?” “Yes, in the salons.” 


999 


“A great number; marshals, generals, ambassadors, ones 


mayors, and many others.” 

“Are there any priests?” 

“I think, that I observed the metropolitan chapter.” 

“Is d’Astros here?” 

“Yes, sir; he spoke to me.” 

You will arrest him; take him with you in your carriage, 
accompanying him home, and in his presence, examine his pa- 
pers; and if you find anything that can lead to discovery of 
the affair of the bull of excommunication, you will send the 
grand vicar to Vincennes.” 

“But might we not watch at his door, and arrest him at the 
moment of his return home?” 

“No; it will be well to show these gentlemen that they can- 
not mock us with impunity.” 

“But, sire, he is in full dress as an officer of the church; it 
will be a scandal, almost a second represention of the arrest 
of the cardinal de Rohan at Versailles.” 

“No matter! Do what I tell you. But do it decently. I 
even authorize you, in case of his acting frankly, to be indul- 
gent to him.” 

M. Real left the cabinet of the Emperor, and immediately 
observed M d’Astros approach him. 

“Ah, well! Count how is the Emperor? Will his majesty 
receive us shortly?’’ 

“The Emperor is very well, and will not be long before he 
appears,” 

“Is he in a good humor?” “ 
“Rather so; but come with me I must speak with vou.” 


“With me! it is impossible; I was one of the first to enter, _are worse evils than transportation. 
| unhappy wretch. 


and I have my speech to deliver.” 


| in the meantime, I must execute his orders by sending you | 


to Vincennes.” 
i| 


i | 


| There is one meek, quiet hen-peck, who has been so long and 


||melancholy dissent, if his neighbor proposes another glass. In 


| rushing into difficulties and sneaking out of them, and is gen-| 
| ventures to get drunk, and then he is valorous exceedingly, | 


| and damages the furniture; but in the morning, when his head 
| aches and his wife’s tongue is a-going, he rather surmises there | 


“The Emperor will allow you to dispense with doing so to- | 


M. d’Astros did not recover his liberty until towards the 
close of 1813. 


THE HEN-PECKED HUSBAND. 


BY A SUFFERER. 








There are many different species of the same animal. 


thoroughly subjected to the supremecy of the petticoat, that | 
he has come at last to regard its predominance as the natural | 
state of things, or else as “a destiny unshunnable, like death.” 
This is your man that puts on his hat precisely as the clock 
strikes ten, and sigheth and shaketh his head with a look of 


politics he is a thorough believer in the doctrine of non_resis- 
tance; in religion he altogether neglects the freedom of the 
will. There are many seemingly impossible things in this 
world that can be overcome by perseverance; but to get this 
sort of man to pledge himself to a party of pleasure, or an in- 
dependant act, without first going home, is one of the things | 
can not be done. 





| cies he en a will of his own, and flounces about his house, as 
a salmon flounces at the end of an experienced angler’s line ; 
only in the salmons’s case, the line may break—in his, it wont. 
This is mostly a pompous, all-sufficient gentleman, who is 
“led by the nose as easily as asses are,” by some shrewd, sen- 
sible dame, who is anxious for the substance, rather than the 
show of power. He talks about what he will do, and what he 
will not do, and affords his friends much amusement by his lu- 
dicrous unconsciousness of his situation. 

Then there is your affectionate henpeck. He is generally 

some worthy individual of small property, who has married, 
rather late in life, a lady much troubled with the vapors.— 
They have no chi § and she lies on the sofa half the day, 
with a smelling bot#ig at her nose, to preserve her from fain- 
ting; and he sits, with book in hand, sympathizingly by her 
side, and ever anon inquires, in the most dulcet and affection- 
ate of tones,, how she feels? and sometimes she answers, and 
sometimes she is unable, but sighs, and takes another smell at 
the bottle. §he is afflicted with unumerable disorders, but 
they are all‘ofa very intangible and indescribable character. 
She informs her physician she is very ill, and he contradicts ay 
her not, but sending her a composing draught, recommends 
that she be “kept quiet.” This is difficult exceedingly, for a 
very little disquiets her, and not anything so much as an act 
of free-will on the part of her spouse; it shatters and disorgani- 
zes her whole system. For instance: he comes home and finds 
her in hysterics, in consequence of his brutal, headstrong and 
unthinking conduct, in stopping out to take a chance dinner 
with his old chum Thompson, without apprising her. Her 
condition is pitiable in the extreme, and he hangs over her, 
the victim of remorse, and swears and protests that he did not 
mean to afflict her; and she answers, that it is no matter—that 
her feelings are of very little consequence—hopes he has spent 
his time pleasantly with his friend—and surmises that perhaps 
she may be more valned when she is gone!—and he implores 
her not to talk so!—and vows that all the Thompsons on the 
face of the earth are as nothing to him, in comparison to her 
—and she puts her hankerchief to her eyes, and said that it 
has not so appeared—and he reiterates his protestations—and 
her sobs gradually become less violent—and after a little more 
more foolery, in the plentitude of her goodness she forgives 
him—and then, for the next twelve month, the poor man dare 
not call his soul his own, or stir twenty yards from her apron- 
strings, without a regular notification given, and assent receiv- 
ed. 

When in the streets with his wife, this species of henpeck is 
very easily recognized. He movesalong with his body rather 
bent, and twisted, so as to bring the shoulder farthest removed 
from his dove in such an angle as enables him to watch her 
countenance and anticipate her wishes—and his head is laid 
on one side in order to catch her faintest whisper—and he — 
himself speaks in a gentle, subdued tone—and he walks ten- 
derally and gingerly, as if troubled with corns—and his hor- 
rors of chimney-sweeps, millers, coal-heavers, dust-men and 
dust carts, is unequivocal and immense. 

























































APPRENTICE Boys.—Of all classes of people, the lads are 
least affected by the pressure of the times. Whatever happens 
they get their meat and lodging; and if their masters have 
no work for them to do, they take it as kindly as if they had. 
Whichever way the world wags, it wags well with them. So 
sensible of their good fortune is one of them, that he abso- 
lutely became poetical on the subject. 

A lad of some fifteen years, clad in a short jacket, came 
into our office, and popping down a bit of paper folded letter- 
wise, immediately disappeared. On opening it we discovered, 
under the head of “The Pressure,” and over the signature of 
“An Apprentice,” a very considerable string of poetry, of 
which the following lines are a part. After holding forth on 
the troubles and vexations of the times, broken banks, shin 
plasters, ruined trade, puzzled politicians, and prevailing dis- 
content, he thus triumphantly refers to his own and his fellow. 
apprentices’ condition. - 


“But look for buoyant hearts and real joys; 
They’re nowhere found but with apprentice boys. 





Then there is your half-subdued personage, who is for ever 
making valiant small resistance—hoisting the standard of re-| 
bellion about whether the meat shall be roasted or boiled, and, 
in either case getting it spoiled for his pains. He is for ever 


erally a person of little temper and less nerve. Sometimes he 


No dearths can scarce them, nor no panics fright; 
No paper banks can quench their pure delight. 
They live upon their master’s milk and honey, 
Gold’s worth no more to them than paper money. 
Their master clothes them, and the master boards, 
And gives them work whenever trade affords. 
When times are hard and work cannot be found, 
And withercd merchants start at every sound, 

The happy ’prentice rambles through the streets— 
Envied he walks, and smiles on all he meets; 

Nor specie nor its want his heart annoys— 

Then who'd not live the lives of ‘ prentice boys?’” 















This isaltogether a most 


Again, there is your unconscious henpeck, who actually fan- 







Lord “Lauderdale is the ‘Qesste confidental adviser, and 
will not take office. 
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‘THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED 1 TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS 




















A MANUAL, 
More ancient than the art of printing, and not to be found in any catalogue. || 
BY COWPER. 
There is a book, which we may call 
(Its excellence is such) 


Alone a library though small; 
The ladies thumb it much. 


Words none, things num/’rous it contains; 
And, things with words compar’d, 

Who needs be told, that has his brains, 
Which merits most regard! 


Ofttimes its leaves of scarlet hue 
Of golden edging bost; 


And open'd, it displays to vit 
Twelve pages at the most } 


Nor name, nor title, stamp’d behind, | 
Adorns its outer part; 

But all within °tis richly lin’d, 
A magazine of art, 


The whitest hands that secret hoard & 
Oft visit: and the fair ‘ 
Preserve it in their bosom stor’d 
As with a miser’s care. 


Thence inplements of ev’ry size, 
And form’d for various use, | 

(They need but to consult their eyes) 
They readily produce. 


The largest and the loftiest kind 
Possess the foremost page, 

A sort most needed by the blind, 
Or nearly so from age. 


|his father, who was an upholsterer; but upon being taken on 


| to the theatre, his passion for literature was so much excited, 


lei 7“ |[the first instance placed by his friends with a pastry cook. | Beavty.—The following is an extract from Dr. How’s Ad. 


'The late Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and Lucasion | dress before the Boston Phrenological Society—and contains 


professor of mathematics at Cambridge, was originally a wea- 


the History of the Church. 
| his younger days, the late Dr. Joseph White, professor of Ara- | 
|| bic at Oxford. The celebrated John Hunter, one of the great- | 

lest anatomists that ever lived, scarcely received any educa- | 
tion whatever until he was twenty years old. 
The celebrated french Dramatist Moliere could only read 
and write very indifferently when he was fourteen years of age. || 
It had been intended that he should follow the profession of | 





one occasion about the time we have mentioned by his uncle 
that he would hear of nothing but going to college, to which 


he was accordingly soon after sent. 


shop at Amsterdam; but he gave up the management of hs 
business to his wife, when he commenced his career as an au- | 
thor. He died in extreme old age, in the year of 1679, after 


ematician, Henry Pitot, was the author of several ingenious 


|| works; and particularly of a treatise on the management of || 


vessels at sea. This book was long adopted by the French 
Government, as the text-book for the instruction of the navy, 


and being translated into English, procured the writer the | 
Yet he had reach- | 





The full-charg’d leaf, which next ensues, 
Presents, in bright array, 

The smaller sort, which matrons use, 
Not quite so blind as they. 


The third, the fourth, the fifth supply 
What their occasions ask, 

Who with a more discerning eye 
Perform a nicer task. i 





But still with regular decrease 
From size to size they fall, 

fu ev’ry leaf grows less and less; 
The last are least of al. 


O! what a fund of genius, pent 
In narrow space, is hear! 
* This volume’s method and intent 
How luminous and clear! 


It leaves no reader at a loss 
Or pos’d, whoever reads: 
No commentator’s tedious gloss, 


|| honor of admission into the Royal Society. 


|ed his twentieth year before he began to pay any attention to 


|| learning. 


A page of poetry is of little matter; be it so: but of a truth | 


|and flighty one, th t even chivalry and manly comeliness can. | 


jjnot touch. I may shake titles and dignities by the dozen from | 


my breakfast board; but I may not save those upon whose 


they and their sovereign dwell together, next year they and 
their beagle both dave names, but names are perishable. 
Tlie keeper of my privy seal is an Earl: what then? the keep. 
‘eff my poultry yard isa Cesar: In honest truth a name 


lof Entertaining Knowledge. ee | 


MILMAN’s CHARACTER OF THE PSALMS OF DAVID.—They excel | 





Nor even index needs. 


Search Bodley’s many thousands o’er! 
No book is treasur’d there, 

Nor yet in Granta’s num/’rous store 
That may with this compare. 

No! Rival none in either host 
Of this was ever seen, 

Or, that contents could justly boast, 
So brilliant and so keen. 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


I'he celebrated Italian poet Metastasio was the son of a com- 
1on mechanic, and used when a little boy, tosing his extem- | 
The father of Haydn, the 





soraneous verses about the streets. 
‘reat musical composer, was a wheel-wright. 
ihe painter, Opie, was a working carpenter, in Cornwall. The || 
‘ents of Sebastian Castalio, the elegant Latin translator of'|| 

ic bible, were poor peasants, who lived among the mountains 

1 Dauphiny. ‘The Abbe Hautefeuille, who distingnished | 
unself'in the seventeenth century, by his inventions in clock & 


tchmaking, was the son of a baker; and Parina, the mod- || 


rn satiric poct of Italy, was the son of a peasant. The pa- 


‘nts of Dr. John Prideaux, who afterwards rose to be Bishop 


{' Woreester, were in such poor circumstances, that they were || t 


ih difliculty able to keep him at school till he had learned 





ciety he remained till he gradually made his way toa fel- 
jowship. The father of Inigo Jones, the architect, was a 


loth-worker. Sir Edmund Saunders, chief justice of the King’s 


The father of | 


1 und write; and he obtained the rest of his education by | 
sing on to Oxford, and getting employed in the first in| 


tance as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter College, in which | 
| blest work of which human nature is capable—the highest pro- || 


no less in sublimity and tenderness of expression than in lofti- 
|| ness of sentiment. In comparison with them the sacred po- | 
jetry of all other nations sinks into mediocrity. They have || 
|| embodied so exquisitely the universal language of religious | 
| emotion, that (a few fierce and vindictive passages excepted, 
|, natural in the warrior poet of a sterner age,) they have en- 
|| tered with unquestioned propriety into the ritual of the holier || 
|| and more perfect religion of Christ. ‘The songs which cheered 
i the solitude of the desert caves of Engedi, or resounded from 
} | the voice of the Hebrew people as they wound along the glens 
lor the hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated for ages in al- 
| most every part of the habitable world, in the remote islands 
|| of the ocean, among the forests of America, or the sands of 
|| Africa. How many human hearts have they softened, puri- 
| fied, exalted! Of how many wretched beings have they been 
On how many communities have they 





| the secret consolation! 


1 the affections into unison with their deep devotional fervor.— 


\| £dtstory of the Jews. 





Tue mecnanic.—If there is any man in socicty upon whom 
|| we look with esteem and aduiration, it is the honest and in- 
|| dustrous mechanic, who by his own unaided exertion has es- 
| commencing in poverty, by his skill and assiduity, surmounts 
every obstacle, overcomes every prejudice, and succeeds in es- 


| 


those who come after him. 


duction she can boast. And let it ever be borne in mind by | 
| the young mechanic just entering on the stage of active life— 


the hills, the rocks, the trees, all square? Why 


|the river and canal like to the ocean? Why is nof the grass 
| 


Vondel, like many of the other literary men of Holland had || 
'| begun life as a commercial man, and originally kept a hosier’s | 


having occupied during a great part of his life, the very high- | 
\| est place in the literature of his country. The French math- | 


| tell thee, Cecil, it shall master full many a bold heart that the | i 
|| Spaniard cannot trouble; it shall win to it full many a proud | 


heads I shake them from rottenness and oblivion. ‘This year | 


given to man, is no better than a skin given to him: what is | 
not natively his own falls out and comes to nothing. ater 





| drawn down the blessings of Divine Providence, by bringing | 


ablished for himself a respectable station in society—who | 


tablishing for himselfa reputation whose value is enhanced for 
Such a man we prize as the no- || 


Ja beautiful idea, on a beautiful subject, beautifully express. 


| ver—as was also his brother Joseph, the well known author of | ed: — 
Of the same profession was, i in 


“Most heartily do I agree with the sage, who said,‘with a 
sigh, ‘Well, philosophers may argue, and plain men may fret; 
but beauty will find its way to the human heart. And it 
should be so, for so hath the Creator wisely and kindly or. 


|| dained it, he hath vouch-safed to man the faculty of perceiy. 


|ing beauty; he hath made the preception a source of delight 
to him, and he hath filled the earth, the sea, and the skies, 
| with bright and beautiful objects, which he may contemplate 
\|and admire. Also, why is the earth, and every thing upon it, 
so varied in form, so full of beauty of outline? Why are not 
eth not 


lack? Why cometh the green bud, the white blossom, thet 
| gold fruit, and the yellow, leaf? Why is not the firmament of 
a leaden, changeless hue? Why,hbang not the clouds like 
sponges in the sky? Why the bri tints of morning, the 


|| splendor of noon, the georgeous hues: of sunset? Why, ina 
|| word, does the great firmament, like an eversturned kaleido. 


scope, at every revolving hour present to man a new and beau. 
tiful picture in the skies? J care not that I shall be answer- 
|'ed that these and all .other beauties, whether of gi and 
/sound, are the results of arrangements for other end; I care 
‘not, for it is enough for me, that a benevolent God shath so 
|constituted us, as to enable us to derive pleastre and benefit 
| from them, and by so doing, he hath made it incumbent upon 
'| us to draw from so abundant a source.” 





|| Frowers.—For the benefit of all who have flowers—and 
'| who, from the midnight recolleetions of childhdod #2 poetry, 
|| does not love them? we will tell them how they. 
| prolong, for a day, the enjoyment of their short 
'| Most flowers begin to drop and fade after being kep 
'|four hours in the water;a few may be revived by substi 
| fresh water, but all (the most fugacious, such as the Poppy, 
excepted) may be completed restored by the use of hot water. 
For this purpose, place the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one third df the length of the stem; by 
the time the water has become cold, the flowers will have be 
| come erect and fresh; then cut of the coddled or parboiled end , 
of the stems and put them into cold water.—Hamp. Gaz. 


; "Phe School for the blind was opened on the 4th of July in 
Rabelais of 900 children, composing the Sunday Schools of this. 
city and vicinity, who with their teachers and officers had ae 
| sembled at the Presbyterian Church to celebrate the anniver. 
sary of American Independance. The'teacher of this interes 
|ting school is A. W. Penniman, whois himself deprived of 
isight. He was educated at the Poston institution and has for 
isome time filled an important place as teacher in the ‘Scutbh, 
| at Philadelphia. Mr. Penniman is entirely competent for the 
task he has wibiew ken. Several pupils have arrived and every 
/arrangement for their comfort has been effected. More here. 










| 
i 





‘after upon this subject. 

The Trustees appointed by the last Legislature to carry into 
effect the object of the law, were the Rev. James loge, Noah 
H. Swayne, Esq., and Doct. Wm. M. Awl, and preparations 
are already made to progress immediately with the erectionof 


|a suitable building on an extensive scale, and after the most 
approved model of architecture-—Columbus Statesman, 


THE MODERN GERMANS.—The Germans one and all, are an 
| out-of-door people, and seek their chief enjoyments in the air. 
|| They boast of no Italian skies nor English gardens; but the 
|| aleove, the branching covert, the cycamore walk, and a thou 
|sand scats, are filled in some part or other of the day, (and 
always overflow on a holiday,) with happy faces, made still 
|happier by the admirable music so gratifying to a German 
ear; which, being afforded gratis, is enjoyed by the poor a 
|wellas the rich, All this eminently bespeaks the national 
character—content; and this pleasing feature lights up the 
whole countenances of the people, whatever thelr avocations. 





A misTake.—One sunday, whan that eminent christian, the 
‘panne Sir H. Moncrieff, was minister of Blankford the précen- 
|| came to the church with the back part of his large curled wig 


Bench in the reign of Charles II., was originally an errand || Ict it ever lie at the foundation, and be the moving spring to || {turned to the forchead. The minister gave out the 71st Psalm 


boy at the inns of the court. Linneus, the founder of the 


cience of botany, although the son of the clergyman ofa small 1 


vilage in Sweden, was for some time apprenticed toa shoema- | 


or 
lage 


ker. 

rit saci er or mason. 
George II. became Bishop first of St. Asaph, and themof Wor- 
cester, and who is well known by his work in the defence of 
the Doctrine and Dicipline of the Church of England, was in 


Dr. Isaac Maddox, who in the reign of} 


Hl all his efforts, that this situation he must strive to attain. It 


! . 
can be attained by all. Untiring indastry, and virtuous am- 


bition, never fail of their reward. They never yet were exer- 


The famous Ben. Johnson worked for some time as a ! ted in vain, and never will be while honesty and justice are | | him. 


left in the human heart. Itwas well remarked, by an eloquent || 


l writer, that the mechanic, who had no inheritence but health, } 


man among kings. 


no riches but virtue, is the sole king among men, and the only 
5) o > ? ~ | 


to be sung, beginuing at the 7th verse. When the precentor 
| stood up to sing the first line, which runs, “To many I a won 
\|der am,” the people could not help looking and laughing a 
Sir Henry, observing the point to which the people’s 
1 eyes were directed, looked over the pulpit, and seeing the 


mistake gravely said. “And so, sir, you are a wonder to 


| . ‘ ; 
i|many; turn the right side of your wig foremost.”—Glasgow 


i} Cour. 








te 





ETCHINGS OF POETRY. 

The world by wisdom knew not God. — Paul. 
sean the everlasting monuments of power, 
The living temples that majestic tower 
In the wide empire of the boundless sky; 
That world of grandeur and immensity— 
Or wing thy flight to that bright watcher-star 
Which camly beams immeasurably far, 
Beyond the furthest limit God has given 
To worlds above the pure cerulear, 
And kindle into rapture at the scene 
That spreads abroad its waves of glittering sheen. 


But astronomic heights no line can show 

That clearly images to man below, 

Thy attributes, O God! 

They speak not through the rushing wings of light 
Which shed their radiance on the solemn night; 
No voice of teaching on the wind is cast, 

No thoughts are given to the firey blast, 

Though eloquent of praise the thrilling theme 
Embodies in a cloud like hidden beam; 

No words articulate hath sent abroad 

To manifest thy attributes, O God! 


His name inscribed as with a sunbeam, stands 
Upon the bills, the stars, the sea, the sands 
That hem old ocean like a wall; 

Yet no commissioned power among them all 
Hath read the characters divine, impres’d 
Upon the worlds which God hath made and blest, 
Nor spoken to the heart the mystic tie 

Which throws a charm o’er frail mortality, 
Pouring a gush of angel music down 

On him who yet may wear a princely crown, 
And like thy chrysolis, uew fledged arise 

To bathe his golden pinions in the skies. 


Seasons may come and go, the comets flare, 

A blood-stained moon along the midnight glare, 
The brazen trumpets thunder out their doom, 
And earth ree] to and fro, a yawning tomb; 
But voiceless as the grave, no echo’s sound 
Amid creation’s amplitudes rebound. 


No sentiments sublime in accents clear, 
Reach these low vales a sorrowing world to cheer, 
Painting Divinity in merey’s form 
Who bends the bow and rides upon the storm, 
To throw the wing of peace upon the air, 
And show his smiles in light and sweetness there. 
[Nashville Advocate. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE 





Now it happened that a dark cloud for the last half-hour 
had approached the place, and in a little time the sky, bright 
as it had before been, became overshadowed. The throng 
moved away one by one, leaving no one behind save the poor 
man in the old fustian jacket and trousers. The shine had 
not prevented him from continuing his search, and the shower 
did not drive him away from his undertaking. First on one 
side the road, and then on the other—now among the stones, 
and now among the dock leaves and grass—he groped about 
with undiminished perseverance in search of the lost shilling. 

When the storm was over, the girl with the child in her 
arms, who, though she had given over looking herself for the 
lost coin, still hovered about the place in case any one else 
should find it, came once more to the spot. The shower had 
no doubt washed away the dirt from the spot where the poor 
man had examined the place before twenty times over with- 
out discovering the coin; but no sooner did he approach the 


spot, when the shower had subsided, then he cried, “here it | 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








portion of the evidences of strength coupled with a .short 
ened duration of life. By this fatal but seductive state of in- 
ertion the animal powers are suffered to fall into disuse, the 
nervous system loses its equipoise, and the muscular fibre is 
made to become relaxed and tardy in its obedience to the 
dictates of the will. The consequence is that these morbid 
and depraved habits, if we may use the expression, lead to a 
general disarray of the vital functions and induce premature 
decay and early dissolution. 

People will tell us that they are perfectly well; they cat 
well, sleep well, and look well, but can they walk well?—can 
they undergo fatigue, or, on the contrary, does not the slight- 
est movement make them uncomfortable, and would not a 
day’s active exercise on horseback aimost annihilate them? 

For the evidences of the benefits of active exercise in con- 
ferring long life and robust constitutions, we would refer to 
the population of Great Britain, where the:contest is not, how 
much time can be loitered away within doors, but how large 


is at last!” and, stooping to the ground, picked up the lost|) 4 proportion of the twenty-four hours can be passed in the 


shilling. 


free air of heaven, and in the pursuit of blood-stirring, health- 


It would be hard to say whether poor man or the nurse-girl | bestowing employments. To the Briton a walk of many 


was the most happy as he put the shilling into her hand. “Be | 

more careful of your money, my lass,” said he; “for another 
time you may not be lucky enough to find it.” 

From time to time the tutor of Squire Allen’s sons who was 

|a kind-hearted, and pious man, having heard of the loss, had | 

observed from a window the different people who had been | 


looking after the shilling, and the moment he saw it picked | 


up he hastened out of the house to speak to the poor man. 
“You have given yourself much trouble about that shilling,” 
said he to the poor man just as the latter was walking away, 
“and hindered yourself sadly.” “Why, as to that sir,” replied 
the man, “I shall perhaps make it up before the day is over; 
I have got children of my own, and one of them goes out nur- | 
sing; she could’nt lose a shilling without losing her place too, 
and it might, perhaps be the same with the girl yonder.” 
“You are a kind hearted man,” said the tutor, putting his 


hand into his pocket and pulling out a shilling, “there, take | 


that; I never parted with a shilling with more pleasure in my 
life.’ ‘The poor man in his old fustian jacket and trousers re- 
turned thanks, and walked off one way, while the tutor walked 
the other. Just as the tutor had opened the gate leading into 


|| miles is a pleasant pastime, and to pass the day on horse-back 


galloping over the country after the dogs, or shocting on the 
moors, is unspeakably delightful, whilst to the American des. 


|, cendants of the same stock, a saunter of a mile or two is next 


| to annihilation, and as for undergoing the hardship of a “slap 
;up” chase, or passing the day from sun-rise to sun-set in 
tramping over the hills, it is down-right self-murder. It is 
}in vain to tell us that our climate is different from that of 
Britain; that our summers are too hot, and our winters too 
‘cold for exercise. If the summer be hot, the more reason is 
| there for taking advantage of the cvol breathings of the morn- 








| ing air, to be out among the fields when the dew drop still 


glitters on the floweret, or in the evening when the rays of 
| the sun have lost their power; or if the winter’s blast be rude, 


| 
|, and the cold be pinching, nothing is easier than to wrap our 


cloaks around us and laugh at the tempest’s howl. Look for 
| a moment at those of our countrymen to whom the morning’s 
|air is familiar, and active exertion a constant hubit, and see 
| with what indifference they meet the changes of seasons 
On their cheeks may be seen the rosy tint of health, and in. 
their step the elastic tread of sturdy manhood, instead of the 


PERSEVERANCE—OR THE LOST SHILLING.|| te shrubbery he met Squire Allen’s two sons, the one about won and pallid physiognomy and sluggish dragging of the 


It was about eleven o’clock in the morning of a summer’s 
day, that a dozen or more persons were seen all of them walk- 
ing slowly backwards and forwards close to the palisades of 
Squire Allen’s garden. Every head was bent downwards, 
and every eye intently fixed upon the ground, so that it was 
clear something was lost, which they were endeavoring to 
find. 

There was a girl about twelve years old, in a black bonnet 
and check apron, carrying a child in her arms; an old woman 
with a yellow handkerchief over her shoulders, with a basket; 
half a dozen children of different ages; a poor man, dressed 
in an old fustian jacket and trousers; a decent looking servant 
girl; and two lads, one dressed in brown and the other blue. 

“What is the matter?” said a lady who was passing. The 
servant dropping a courtesy, told her that the girl in the black 
bonnet, carrying the child, had dropped a shilling. “She 
ought to be more careful,” replied the lady, and passed on. 

“What are you all looking for?” inquired a gentleman on 
horseback, reining in his horse for a moment. “For a shilling, 
sir,” said the poor man, “that a nurse-girl has dropped.” Off 
rode the gentleman on horseback without speaking another 
word, thinking that he might, perhaps be expected to open his 
purse. 

While the group were employed in their fruitless search a 
butcher’s ladcame up. A baker put down his basket of bread, 
and u market-gardener stopped his loaded cart. All these 
asked what was the matter, and each had the same reply, that 


a shilling had been lost by a girl. The nurse-girl, the old| 


woman, the poor man, the lads, and the children, continued 
their search; and the butcher, the baker, and the market gar- 
dener, groped about as diligently as the rest in the vain hope 
af finding the lost shilling. 

By degrees the group got less and less, and it seemed as 
though the lost shilling was almost given over; but, among 
the few that remained groping about as industriously as be- 
fore, was the poor man in the fustian jacket and trousers. 

For some time the search was continued, while every now 


seven, and the other nine years old, and to them he gave the 
whole account of the lost shilling. 

Now it was a rare cuse for him to relate any occurrence to 
the boys without pointing out some advantage that might be 
gained from it; so, as soon as the tale of the lost shilling had 
been told, he added the following remarks:— | 

“It will be our own fault if we cannot learn a lesson from 
this affair of the lost shilling. Perseverance is a very valuable 
quality, and the success of the poor man ought to encourage 
us to practice it. | 

“When he set about the matter, he was resolved to go 
throngh with it; the difficulty did not hinder him, for perse- 
verance will not be overcome by difliculties Others came and 
went away, but not so with the poor man, he still persevered 
in his search for the lost shilling. Neither did the different 
opinions of people alter his resolution; whether they were hope- 
ful or desponding, he was not discouraged, he continued his 
search through good report and through ill report, and pa, 
tiently dersevered in the object he had in view. The sun 
shone and the shower fell, but neither the one nor the other 
drove him from his purpose; fifty times over did he examine 
every spot, yct still he prsevered and never gave up the pur- 
suit till he had found the lost shilling. Let us be ever careful 


that our object is a good one, and our motive in pursuing it a |) 


proper one, and then, if we manifest the same perseverence, | 
we may hope for the same success that attended the poor man | 
in his search for the lost shilling.”— Youth’s Friend. 


EXERCISE. 


BY F. H. DAVIDGE, ESQ. 





The frequency with which we have adverted to the neces. 
sity of exercise in the open air, as a mode of procuring health, 
has been such that we should not again place the subject be- 
fore our readers were it not from the conviction that it cannot 
be too often urged upon their notice. ‘he heat of our sum-} 
mer’s sun and the sharpness of our winter’s cold furnish apo- | 
logies for remaining under shelter, too plausible to be gener. | 


and then a passer-by stopped to satisfy his curiosty as to what}| ally resisted, The person who can enjoy the quiet seclusion! 
of his closet or drawing-room, fanned by the breezes during 
the dog-days or warmed by the comfortable blaze of a cheer-| 
ful fire at Christmas time, is ready to think a condition so 
Thus, at one time dispirited, and at another encouraged, || grateful to his feelings precisely the one in which he should 
indulge. Hence it arises that we see a moderate degree of 
the appearance of health without its activity, and a full pro- 


had drawn the group together, and the object they had in 
view. Some encouraged them to persevere, while others 
threw cold water upon the matter, 


the group worked to and fro until hope seemed once more al- 
most gone. 


| imbs that distinguish those to whom the pillow is a morning 


| companion, and the sofa the inseparable accompaniment of 


/noon day. Not to take exercise is to rob our being of its 
worth, and whilst we live to die daily —American. 


i aairatenicaaenibie 


| Time.—The stream of time rolls rapidly away into the ocean 


of eternity, sweeping off, in its impetuous course, all human 
beings. Beauty, fashion, genius, accomplishments, wealth 
| will be no more. Religion alone is destined to survive the 
‘ruin. Vain, then, very vain are all sublunary pleasures, all 
earthly advantages. “There is but one thing necessary.” 





| Love.—There is something soothing and delightful in the 
recollection of a pure-minded woinan’s affections; it is the oa- 
sis in the desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his feelings 
turn for refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed pas- 


sions of this work-’o-day world. 
| 


| oe 
Tue passtons.—Our passions, when under the guidance 
and control of reason, may be compared to these gentle bree- 
zes, whose agitations add a charm to nature: but when let 
loose they become like the storms and whirlwinds which tear 


up all before them and scatter ruin and destruction around. 





| Sensrece query.—When ohe of the English naval comman- 
‘ders was at Canton, the officers of his frigate gave a ball. 
| Whilst they were dancing, a Chinese, who had quietly looked 


H . . . 
|on during the operations softly said to one of the company 


| *Why dont you make your servants do this for you!” 





Basurvutness.—There are two distinct sorts of what we call 
bashfulness; this, the awkwardness of a booby which a few 
| steps into the world will convert into the pertness of a cox- 
| comb; that, a consciousnes which the most delicate feclings 
produce, and the most extensive knowledge cannot always re- 
| move. 





Vintve anp riery.—Beauty and wit will die; learning will 
| vanish away, and all the acts of life will soon be forgotten; 
| but virtue and piety will remain forever. ‘They are the foun- 
| dation of honor and esteem, and the sources of ail beauty, or 

der, and happiness. 


JOB PRINTING 


Neatly executed at the office of the Monument. 
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